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THE LAWS OF PROPERTY.! 


“ Au, me! happy was that servant 
of the Muses [it is written in a lovely 
Greek fragment] who lived when the 
Muses’ meadows were yet unmown, 
when there were fresh flowers of poesy 
to pluck, fresh thoughts to feed upon, 
fresh sohgs to sing. But now all 
things have been gathered in, and 
there is no aftergrowth of art, of 
thought, of fancy.” 


So said Cherilus of Samos, a Greek 
much honoured by Lysander, at 
the close of the Peloponnesian war. 
And if there was ground for this 
complaint more than two thousand 
years ago, how much more ground is 
there for it in what Ben Jonson calls 
“this barren and infected age,” and 
on the part of one commonplace to 
begin with, and without any time, by 
thought or reading, to improve upon 
the commonplace of nature. It has, I 
do assure you, cost more time and 
thought than you would believe (more, 
I admit, than the result justifies) to 
tind some subject not wholly inappro- 
priate to this occasion, on which I 
might offer something which has not 
been said twenty times before and 
twenty times better. I have found no 
such subject ; but I have thrown to- 
gether some thoughts which are 
familiar to me on matters which are 
of some practical importance, the truth 
of which, if acknowledged in words, 

1 An Address delivered before the Glasgow 
Juridical Society. 
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is apt, as often happens, to be for- 
gotten in practice. 

I begin, then, with a precept for 
which I will quote the authority of 
Marcus Aurelius, and which I will 
state in his words to avoid the charge 
of its being commonplace and trite. 

** Define every object,” says he, ‘‘so as to 
see it distinctly through and through, stripped 
of every adjunct that may darken the nature 
thereof ; and settle with thyself the proper 
name of such object, and the names of those 
things that enter into its composition, and into 
which it may be resolved. For nothing is so 
conducive to magnanimity as to be able to 
examine methodically every object and every 
occurrence in life by the standard of truth, 
and to view it so as to discern its use in such 
a world as this ; what relation it bears to the 
universe, and what to man considered as a 
citizen of that great community wherein other 
commonwealths are but as families.”’ 

Now, sensible as this is, and as all 
reasonable men would admit it to be 
in the abstract, every one the least ac- 
customed to argue in public or in 
private must be aware how constantly 
it is neglected in practice. It is rare 
to find a man who understands clearly 
the point for which he is contending ; 
it is rarer still to find one who keeps 
to it if he does. I have been some- 
times tempted to go away in despair 
from a debate in Parliament, after 
listening to speeches full of great and 
splendid power; power used not to 
discuss the question at issue, or the 
provisions of the measure under ex- 
amination, but to divert attention from 
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advance or discredit a party. And 
the practical influence of such speeches 
is often, strange to say, very great 
indeed. I well remember Parlia- 
mentary society being occupied for at 
least three days with admiration of 
what was called a most powerful 
speech, delivered in a debate on a 
very important and very complicated 
educational measure, though the speech 
never alluded to the principle or details 
of the measure, but was wholly taken 
up with a clever and very violent 
attack upon the Roman Catholics and 
their religion. Controversy would be 
for the most part superfluous or hope- 
less if adversaries began by clearly 
understanding each other’s meaning, 
and ascertaining whether the differ- 
ence between them were or were not a 
difference of principle. But it remains 
as true as it was in the days of Bishop 
Butler that “ few persons exercise their 
judgment upon what comes before 
them in the way of determining 
whether it be conclusive and holds ;” 
and, again, that “‘ arguments are often 
wanted for some accidental purpose, 
but proof as such is what most persons 
never want.” To clear the mind, to 
see things as they really are, to deal 
with an opponent’s statement as he 
makes it, and either admit it or deny 
it, these are the first necessities of 
fruitful controversy, and without 
them controversy degenerates into 
endless and unprofitable wrangle. Yet 
generally the first step is to mistake 
the proposition impugned, and the 
commonest argument is consciously or 
unconsciously to misrepresent it. Con- 
troversy is not perhaps the best in- 
tellectual atmosphere for a man to 
dwell in; yet honest controversy has 
a bracing effect upon a healthy mind, 
and the effect is lost if we dispute for 
triumph rather than for truth, and 
although we do not clear our own 
mind, succeed perhaps in darkening 
another. 

And surely if clear views and lucid 
statements are important in any sort 
of intellectual pursuit, they are of 
especial importance in things connected 


with law, “of whom no less can be 
acknowledged than that her seat is 
the bosom of God, her voice the har- 
mony of the world,” the science of the 
rules of life, of order, of conduct, 
ignorance of which is grave misfortune, 
fallacies in which are often followed 
by cruel evils to those who fall into 
them, more cruel still to those who 
are the subjects of them. Yet there 
is no more common confusion than 
that which is so habitually made be- 
tween the principles which underlie 
all law, which are indeed its vital 
elements, and the application of those 
principles to states of circumstances 
which rise and pass away, changing 
with the generations of men, and, as 
man himself, fleeting like the falling 
leaves and never continuing in one 
stay. Yet a present application or 
illustration of a principle is constantly 
mistaken for the principle itself, and 
those who demur to the application of 
the principle, or go about to reform it, 
are assailed as though they denied the 
principle itself or desired its destruc- 
tion. 

To take, for example, an instance, 
which in Scotland, at least, one can 
discuss with perfect freedom, what is 
called the principle of an Established 
Church. Reflection tells us there can 
be no such principle. The Church of 
Christ existed for centuries before 
there was any establishment ; it exists 
now in many countries where there is 
none ; and if every establishment in 
the world were to be abolished to- 
morrow, there is no Christian but 
believes that the Church of our Lord 
and Saviour would survive. An es- 
tablishment may be wise or unwise ; 
it may be useful or harmful, possible 
to be maintained or no, according to 
varying circumstances and varying 
conditions of government or society. 
These are matters of most legitimate 
controversy, as to which men have 
differed, do differ, and will differ for 
years to come. Von nostrum est tantas 
componere lites ; but I do say that it is 
a controversy as to what the logicians 
call contingent, not necessary matter, 























not a controversy upon first principles, 
not one in which either side has the 
smallest right to assume any moral 
superiority over the other. Something 
is gained to charity, something even 
to religion, when this is freely ad- 
mitted ; and I own I do not see how, 
in good sense and clear reason, it can 
be denied. 

Take another instance, which in 
these happy Islands, happy at least in 
this which I am about to discuss, we 
can discuss with freedom and without 
a shadow of suspicion. We live under 
a monarchy limited and constitutional, 
the Sovereign being practically, though 
not technically, subject to law and 
reigning by Act of Parliament. In 
Russia they live under an absolute 
monarchy, in which the Sovereign is 
not subject to law, and reigns with a 
supremacy derived, if it can be said to 
be derived at all, from his ancestors 
and predecessors. In France and in 
America they live under Republics, 
differing widely in forms, but agreeing 
in this, that the people is the visible 
and ostensible source of all authority. 
There was, not so very long ago, con- 
siderable danger in discussing, even in 
the abstract and in the most temperate 
language, the advantages of a repub- 
lican form of government. I have 
said elsewhere, and I deliberately 
adhere to the opinion, that such is 
not now the law. We may admire 
the widespread and substantial comfort, 
the manly independence, of the Great 
Republic, and the absence of that 
vulgar and pushing sycophancy which 
the influence of even the best of Courts 
creates, and we may say we admire 
these things, with no fear of prosecu- 
tion before our eyes. Others have an 
equal right to delight in the refinement 
of manners, the dignified life, the 
stately homes full of treasures of art 
and historical associations, which are, if 
not created by, at least the deiightful 
accompaniments of monarchy and its 
attendant aristocracy. There is no- 
thing moral in the preference of 
monarchy or of republic : it is a ques- 
tion of intellectual and political pre- 
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ference. And yet the time has hardly 
passed, if indeed it has passed, away, 
when an Englishman who avowed his 
preference for living under a form of 
government which would subject him 
to the sway of Pericles, or Cicero, or 
Dante, or Washington, rather than 
under one which, except through 
armed resistance, compelled him to 
live under the tyranny and falsehood 
of Charles L., or to suffer the Court of 
George IV., would have been thought 
not only mistaken, which he might be, 
but also a person of doubtful morals 
and evil conversation, for sharing the 
opinions of many men amongst the 
best and wisest of the race. Why? I 
can give no better reason than that 
men confounded the principle of 
government with its forms and details, 
infinitely variable and always acci- 
dental; and shutting their eyes to 
plain facts and clear distinctions, said 
of any man who was not of their 
opinion, with Mr. Blindman in “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” “I see plainly 
that this man is a heretic.” It is 
perhaps an example of the very evil 
which I am endeavouring to describe 
and to condemn, that I, who hold my 
position by the favour of the Queen, 
should think it better emphatically to 
disclaim, in saying this, the expression 
of any opinion except contentment 
with the form of Government under 
which we live, and loyalty to the illus- 
trious Sovereign who, for fifty years, 
has embodied and expressed it. 

On another matter, the inheritable 
quality in legislative functions, I have 
spoken so freely elsewhere, that here 
I pass it by with the single observation 
that in the case of Bishops it always 
was, and in the case of Lords of 
Appeal it has now become, a separable 
quality from a seat in the Upper 
Chamber of this country; yet I am 
old enough to remember when a man 
who doubted the wisdom of an here- 
ditary legislature was thought to want 
not only sense, but virtue, and was 
looked on not merely as foolish, but 
as wicked. 

There are many other examples 
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which I might refer to in proof of the 
position I am endeavouring to main- 
tain, that men confound forms with the 
substance of which they are the outward 
manifestations; and deal with: those 
who differ from them in point of form 
as if they were denying the existence 
of that of which various forms are but 
the various clothings. In the present 
day there is perhaps nothing as to 
which this confusion is greater and 
more mischievous than as to property 
itself, the idea, the principle of 
property; and as to the laws of 
property, the rules by which the prac- 
tical enjoyment of property is regu- 
lated in these Islands. The distinction 
is surely obvious, so obvious that one 
would think no one could dispute it. 
Perhaps, indeed, in words no one does 
dispute it; but although it undoubt- 
edly exists, it is as undoubtedly and 
utterly forgotten, and forgotten not 
only by men who cannot grasp a clear 
thought and who purposely pass it by, 
but by men of reflection and cultiva- 
tion who seem to lose in their dealings 
with this question, the judgment and 
temper which education ought to 
create or to improve. Let me explain 
what I mean. The right of property, 
that is, the right to possess peaceably 
what you have yourself acquired, 
underlies all society; some sort of 
right is taken for granted in all com- 
munities, even the most savage; 
without some such right no society 
could exist, and perhaps Sir John 
Lubbock has proved that by some 
animals at least, if not by all, this 
right is recognised. 

Now, what is that right? You will 
find it very well put by Sir William 
Blackstone in his second Book. You 
will find it still better put, if I may 
presume to say so, in the “ Treatise on 
the Law of Forfeiture,” which remains 
the sole evidence to these times of the 
powers and accomplishments of the 
brilliant but unhappy Charles Yorke. 


‘*The end of property,” says he, ‘‘is sub- 
sistence, by which end Nature has bounded 
our pretensions to it. Hence, in a state of 
nature we cannot assume more than we use, 


nor hold it longer than we live and are capa- 
ble of using it. The manner of acquiring 
property in a state of nature is by occupancy, 
an act of the body, not of the mind, which last 
would give a title to property too precarious 
and disputable. In transferring property the 
consent expressed gives a right to the alienee 
against the alienor, and occupancy confirms 
that right against every one else. But after 
death there can be no such expression. All 
other modes of transmission or acquiring 
property are acts of Positive and Civil Law 
which prevents the property of the dead from 
reverting, as it would do in a state of nature, 
to the common stock ; and no such modes are 
manners of acquiring property necessary for 
the subsistence of mankind, or to support the 
purposes of nature. Filius est nomen Nature, 
heres Juris.” 


I have summarized Charles Yorke, 
using, as far as possible, his own 
words; but you may find the same 
thing elaborately described by Black- 
stone in the beginning of his second 
Book, and by the writers whom Black- 
stone himself quotes from and adopts. 
You will find it also very clearly 
shown in these and other writers of 
authority on grounds of reason, and 
by the distinct evidence of history, 
that all the complicated and conflicting 
systems by which in various civilized 
countries the powers of the possessors 
of property have been in various ways 
now narrowed, now enlarged, are 
systems of positive law, in England 
(I do not presume to speak of Scotland) 
generally of statute law ; and that the 
right of property, as Mr. Austin has 
shown, has never existed even in its 
most absolute form without some 
restriction. The right of inheritance, 
a purely artificial right, has been in 
England at different times and in 
different districts very variously dealt 
with. Primogeniture, which has been 
with some persons almost a religion, 
(if I spoke my mind I should say 
a superstition) is probably, as the 
ancient customs of Berkshire, of 
Devonshire, of Kent, and the widely 
spread custom of Borough English 
seem to show, not the earliest, not 
even in well-ascertained _ historical 
times, the most general rule of descent 
in England. The history of English 
entail, its origin, its object, its aim, 
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and the mode in which its exercise 
was limited and its aim defeated by 
the English Courts, all this is familiar 
to every English lawyer. The power of 
devise, though it is said to have existed 
before the Norman conquest, was 
rigidly limited in its application to 
land (and property in those days was 
practically land) till the reign of 
Henry VIII, and did not become 
really unrestricted before the time of 
Charles IT. 

So again the power of aliening in 
mortmain was limited from the very 
earliest times in the very infancy of 
Parliaments, the first statute being 
passed in the 9th Henry III. To me 
it seems, I must say, clear that this 
was notice to mankind that the Eng- 
lish State claimed to prescribe the 
conditions on which its citizens should 
deal with property ; according to one 
set of conditions when the property 
was to go to corporations ; according 
to others if the land was to descend to 
heirs; according to others if it was 
to be the subject of settlement or 
devise. Itseems also to be reasonably 
clear that the power which prescribes 
rules can alter them, that plain absur- 
dities would follow if this were not so, 
and that the consent of nations and 
the practice of ages has long since 
established this simple truth. But the 
consequences which follow from it are 
not always apprehended or recognized 
by those whom they concern. You 
will hear men talk as if a rule, once 
laid down, were laid down for ever ; 
as if the rules of enjoyment became 
part of the thing enjoyed; as if any 
one who presumed to question the 
wisdom of the rule questioned the 
existence of that which is the subject 
of the rule ; and that he who dares to 
propose an alteration should propose, 
it, as in the old Greek Republic, with 
a halter round his neck, 

This seems absurd enough; but I 
put it to any one of common fairness 
of mind and the most ordinary know- 
ledge of history whether it is not now 
too much the fact, and whether it was 
not in times not quite gone by, awfully 
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and disgracefully the fact. In Black- 
stone’s time there were one hundred 
and sixty felonies punishable with 
death, and as but few of these had 
reference to the defence of life or 
person, the vast majority of these 
statutable crimes were made crimes in 
defence of property, and the statutes 
which created them were statutes to 
protect the enjoyment of property. 
In the time of Sir Samuel Romilly, the 
contemporary, remember, of Lord 
Byron, of Wordsworth, of Mr. Can- 
ning, of Lord Palmerston, of Sir 
Robert Peel, it was capital to steal in 
a dwelling-house to the value of 40s. ; 
capital to steal in a shop to the value 
of 5s.; capital to counterfeit the 
stamps used in the sale of perfumery ; 
capital to counterfeit those used in a 
certificate for hair-powder ; capital to 
cut down a hop-vine growing in a hop- 
plantation ; capital, I believe (but I 
cannot verify this statement, so take 
it as doubtful), to cut down a cherry 
tree in Kent. In a song by George 
Cruikshank, published in 1850, re- 
joicing over the passing away of the 
good old times, he states (I give it on 
his authority alone) : 
‘*Then manure, they said, was bad for the 
game, 
And rendered the flavour stronger ; 
So they made it death to manure the land, 
Thank God that lasts no longer.” 


We may thank God for it, but we 
should remember that all these horrors 
were abolished by slow degrees, and in 
the face of the most determined re- 
sistance by men whom I cannot call 
great, but who were certainly men of 
great ability and high character, who 
based their resistance always on the 
ground that to abolish these horrible 
laws was to attack property, and that 
to attack property successfully was to 
subvert society itself. Read the life 
of Sir Samuel Romilly ; read what he 
tried to do, but what he never could 
do; remember who resisted him, and 
successfully resisted him, and on what 
grounds; and then let any man say 
whether the language I have used is 
in any degree too strong. 
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But it may be said, why trouble us 
with these examples of a state of 
feeling long since passed away, as 
dead as special pleading, as old-world 
as the curfew or the sale of a ward’s 
marriage. For this reason :—the feel- 
is not dead; the confusion of thought 
which is supposed to justify the feel- 
ing is as prevalent as ever, though the 
particular examples of it may exist no 
longer. It has been shown from reason 
and upon authority that the great and 
beneficent institution of property resis 
upon the general advantage, and this 
position has been developed and illus- 
trated with great power by Mr. Austin 
in his third Lecture. The particular 
rules by which the enjoyment of pro- 
perty is regulated, differing in every 
country in the world, must rest at 
last upon one and the same founda- 
tion, the general advantage. I have 
been surprised to see it denied by 
writers who, I crave leave to think, 
have not seriously considered what 
they say, that in this respect the laws 
of property resemble all other laws. 
The defence of any law must ultimately 
rest on this, that it enures to the 
general advantage. Despots, if they 
condescend to a defence of their des- 
potism, base it on this ground; in 
free countries I cannot conceive of 
any law standing on any other. The 
object of the restrictions placed in 
England for many centuries upon 
powers of settlement and devise is 
invariably stated to have been to pre- 
vent mischievous accumulation of pro- 
perty in few hands ; and the opposite 
tendency of the military character of 
the feudal system was justified by 
considerations which, assuming that 
system to be for the general advan- 
tage, were not without their weight. 
The rule against perpetuities, however, 
largely limited in operation by the 
ingenuity of lawyers, was avowedly 
based on the same general ground of 
public good. 

It seems an elementary proposi- 
tion that a free people can deal as 
it thinks fit with its common stock, 
and can prescribe to its citizens 


rules for its enjoyment, alienation, 
and transmission, Yet in practice 
this seems to be anything but ad- 
mitted. There are estates in these 
Islands of more than a million acres. 
These Islands are not very large. It 
is plainly conceivable that estates 
might grow to fifteen million acres 
or to more. Further, it is quite rea- 
sonably possible that the growth of a 
vast emporium of commerce might be 
checked, or even a whole trade lost to 
the country by the simple will of one, 
or it may be more than one, great 
landowner. Sweden is a country, 
speaking comparatively, small and 
poor; but I have read in a book of 
authority that in Sweden at the time 
of the Reformation three-fifths of the 
land were in mortmain, and what was 
actually the fact in Sweden might 
come to be the fact in Great Britain. 
These things might be for the general 
advantage, and if they could be shown 
to be so, by all means they should be 
maintained. But if not, does any man 
possessing anything which he is pleased 
to call his mind, deny that a state of 
law under which such mischiefs could 
exist, under which a country itself 
would exist, not for its people but for 
a mere handful of them, ought to be 
instantly and absolutely set aside? 
Certainly there are men who, if they 
do not assert, imply the negative. A 
very large coal-owner some years ago 
interfered with a high hand in one of 
the coal-strikes. He sent for the 
workmen. He declined to argue, but 
he said, stamping with his foot upon 
the ground, “ All the coal within so 
many square miles is mine, and if you 
do not instantly come to terms nota 
hundredweight of it shall be brought 
to the surface, and it shall all remain 
unworked.” This utterance of his was 
much criticised at the time. By some 
it was held up as a subject for pane- 
gyric and a model for imitation; the 
manly utterance of one who would 
stand no nonsense, determined to 
assert his rights of property and to 
tolerate no interference with them. 
By others it was denounced as inso- 
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lent and brutal ; and it was suggested 
that if a few more men said such 
things, and a few men acted on them, 
it would very probably result in the 
coal-owners having not much right of 
property left to interfere with. To 
me it seemed then, and seems now, an 
instance of that density of perception 
and inability to see distinctions be- 
tween things inherently distinct of 
which I have said so much. I should 
myself deny that the mineral treasures 
under the soil of a country belong to 
a handful of surface proprietors in the 
sense in which this gentleman appeared 
to think they did. That fifty or a 
hundred gentlemen, or a thousand, 
would have a right, by agreeing to 
shut the coal-mines, to stop the manu- 
factures of Great Britain and to para- 
lyze ber commerce seems to me, I must 
frankly say, unspeakably absurd. 

It is not even the old idea about 
such things. Coal-mining is com- 
paratively recent ; but the custom of 
bounding as to tin in Cornwall, the 
customs of the High Peak in Derby- 
shire as to lead, the legal rule every- 
where as to gold and silver, are enough 
to show that in these matters the 
general advantage was in former days 
openly and avowedly regarded, and that 
when rights of private property inter- 
fered with it they were summarily set at 
naught. To extend to coal and copper 
the old law applicable to tin and lead 
may be wise or foolish, but is surely 
no more an assault on property itself 
than was the old law which prescribed 
that, in certain places and in cer- 
tain circumstances, the owner of the 
surface should not prevent the win- 
ning of mineral treasure by others 
entirely unconnected with him, or with 
the surface land. It is not to the 
point to say that these laws were found 
to be inconvenient, and have in some 
places and to some extent been abro- 
gated. It may beso. Inconvenience, 
that is that they were not in practice 
found to be for the general advantage, 
isa very good reason for abrogating 
them. That they existed and had to 
be modified on grounds of expediency 
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is a proof of the point for which I am 
contending, namely, that these old laws 
show that the distinction I think so 
important was early and largely recog- 
nized ; and that while property itself 
was acknowledged, the laws of its en- 
joyment were regulated according to 
what was thought to be the general 
advantage. I am told, but I do not 
know of my own knowledge, that the 
laws in Prussia against the landowner 
and in favour of the discoverer and 
winner of mineral treasures are still 
more stringent than those of Cornwall 
or Derbyshire, yet I suppose that no 
one will contend that in Prussia the 
laws of property are disregarded, or 
that the principle of property is 
unsafe, 

Take again, for a moment, the case 
of perpetuities, to which I have more 
than once alluded, as exemplified in 
gifts inter vivos, or in what, by a 
common but strange abuse of language, 
are called “ munificent bequests,” after 
a man has had all the enjoyment pos- 
sible to him, to religious or charitable 
objects. Persons either not capable 
of attributing definite meaning to their 
language, or at least not accustomed 
to do so, talk of any interference with 
such dispositions as immoral, and 
brand it: as sacrilege. The wisest 
clergyman who ever lived, as Mr. 
Arnold calls Bishop Butler, pointed 
out nearly a hundred and fifty years 
ago that all property is and must be 
regulated by the laws of the com- 
munity ; that we may with a good 
conscience retain any property what- 
ever, whether coming from the Church 
or no, to which the laws of the State 
give title; that no man can give what 
he did not receive; and that, as no 
man can himself have a perpetuity, so 
he cannot give it to any one else. No 
answer has ever been attempted to 
Bishop Butler; none seems possible ; 
yet men go on, like the Priest and 
Levite, pass it by on the other side, 
and repeat the parrot cry of immo- 
rality and sacrilege without ever 
taking the trouble to clear their 
minds, perhaps being congenitally 
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unable to do so, or to ascertain 
whether there is any argument which 
will “hold” upon which to justify 
the charge. These are they who 
**might move 

The wise man to that scorn which wisdom 

holds 

Unlawful ever,” 
and from whom I part with this one 
word. There may be abundant and 
very good reasons for maintaining the 
inviolability of all gifts or bequests in 
perpetuity ; there may be abundant 
and very good reasons for maintaining 
the contrary ; but to call names does 
not advance an argument, abuse is not 
reasoning, and moderate and reason- 
able men are apt to distrust the 
soundness of a cause which needs such 
arts and employs such weapons. 

Furthermore, it is often said that 
you may no doubt alter the laws of 
property on a proper case being shown 
for the alteration. Sensible men see 
that what Bishop Butler calis “ plain 
absurdities” follow from any other 
doctrine. It would indeed be difli- 
cult, in the face of railway bills, gas 
bills, water bills, tramway bills, dock 
bills, harbour bills (the catalogue is 
endless) passed by the hundred every 
year through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to deny that private property 
may be rightly interfered with for 
the public good, even when the public 
is represented chiefly, if not entirely, 
by a small band of speculators. 

But then it is said you have no 
right to do it, except on proper com? 
pensation. I ask respectfully, how- 
ever, what is the exact meaning of 
these words, “right” and “ proper” ¢ 
Is the absolute right, right, I say, 
not power, for that no man ques- 
tions, is the absolute right of the 
State intended to be denied to deal 
with the common stock with or with- 
out compensation? And by proper 
compensation is it meant that the 
compensation is to be proper in the 
opinion of the person compensated, or 
the person compensating, or of whom ! 
Or is it intended to say only that any 
change in the tenure of property or of 


the laws of property made by law 
should be made with as little suffering 
to individuals as may be, and with as 
much consideration as possible for the 
present holders and present expectants 
of property, whether real or personal ? 
If the latter proposition is intended, 
no man in his senses will differ from 
it. Men to whose personal loss the 
law is altered are, as matter of com- 
mon fairness, to be considered in every 
way, and nothing should be done to 
their detriment which it is possible to 
avoid. Every one will agree in this. 
But if the right is questioned, and if 
the sufficiency of the compensation is 
to be determined by the person com- 
pensated, let this be considered. A 
foreign army lands, or a foreign fleet 
threatens our coasts. The general in 
command of the district, in the name 
of the Sovereign, that is, of the State, 
orders the destruction of a house 
which, if left standing, might be an 
important military position for the in- 
vading army ; or it may be, as a mili- 
tary precaution, a large tract of culti- 
vated country, gardens, orchards, or 
the like, has to be laid entirely waste. 
Have the owners a claim, a legal right, 
to compensation? It has been decided 
for centuries, in accordance with good 
sense, most certainly not. Salus 
populi suprema lex. Take another 
ease which has actually happened. 
Parliament supplies the funds for a 
great public and national harbour, 
created by a huge breakwater, which 
the officers of the Sovereign construct. 
The effect of this great national work 
is to turn the tide of the sea full on 
to the lands of a beach-bounded pro- 
prietor some miles off, who could only 
save his land from utter destruction by 
the erection of a long and massive sea 
wall. Has he a claim, a legal right, 
to compensation? Again I answer 
most certainly not. Salus populi 
suprema lex. Many other cases might 
be put to which the answer would 
be the same, but these are enough for 
my purpose. And now as to the sufli- 
ciency of the compensation. The pro- 
perty is taken, and often in the opinion 
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of him who loses it no compensation 
is sufficient. Suppose the possessor of 
an ancient and beautiful house, en- 
deared to him by a thousand tender 
and noble memories, is told that he 
must part with it for the public good. 
The public good comes to him per- 
haps represented by an engineer, a 
contractor, an attorney, a Parliamen- 
tary agent and a Parliamentary 
counsel, He is very likely well off 
in point of money, and does not at 
all want the compensation ; but he is 
a man of feeling, or, if you will, of 
imagination, and he does want his 
house. He does not believe in the 
public caring two straws for the rail- 
way between Eatanswill and Mud- 
borough. He thinks it hard that the 
engineer and the rest of them should 
pull down his old hall, and root up his 
beautiful pleasure-grounds. But he 
is told that the public good requires 
it, that a jury will give him compen- 
sation, and that he has no cause for 
complaint ; and told sometimes by the 
very people who, when it is proposed 
to apply the same process for the same 
reasons to other rights or laws of pro- 
perty, are frantic in their assertion of 
the sacredness of these laws, and vehe- 
mently maintain that to touch one of 
them is to assail the existence of pro- 
perty and dissolve society. Once more, 
let us see things as they are, recognize 
distinctions, admit consequences, clear 
our minds, and if we must differ, as 
probably we must, let us differ without 
calling names or imputing motives. 
These are individual instances ; but 
all history, and, ina high degree, the 
history of these Islands is full of ex- 
amples, in which the principle has been 
unhesitatingly applied to whole classes 
in the name of the public good. To 
corporations it has been constantly ex- 
tended, artificial persons so far as the 
corporation itself goes, we know, yet 
made up of individuals who have had 
to submit to deprivation of property 
and consequent loss of position with- 
out a shadow of compensation. Monas- 
teries, Colleges, Convents, Corporation 
Boroughs, and other Corporations have 
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all at different times of our history, 
and in different circumstances, been 
thought either partly or entirely in- 
consistent with the general welfare ; 
and accordingly their property has 
been taken from them sometimes 
wholly, sometimes in part, sometimes 
by compulsory sale, sometimes by 
simple removal. Great proprietors in 
many cases now stand in the place of 
these corporations without any injury 
to the principle of property, though as 
a consequence of great changes in the 
laws regulating its enjoyment. And 
if in times to come, by the same means, 
and for the same reasons, other classes 
of the nation were to stand in the 
place of these great proprietors, it 
would no more follow then than it 
has followed now that the principle of 
property would be assailed, though 
the laws by which it is enjoyed might 
change. All laws of property must 
stand upon the foot of general advan- 
tage ; a country belongs to the inha- 
bitants ; in what proportions and by 
what rules its inhabitants are to own 
it must be settled by the law; and 
the moment a fragment of the people 
set up rights inherent in themselves, 
and not founded on the public good, 
“ plain absurdities ” follow. 

This, at least, seems to have been 
the view which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, governed the English lawyers 
who invented, so greatly to the general 
advantage, the laws of copyhold. When 
the tenants had created the farms and 
built the homesteads on land which 
they held at the will of the lord, and 
out of which, by the theory of the law, 
they could be turned at his pleasure, 
though they had made one and built 
the other; and in respect of which, 
by the same theory, the lord might 
have made them pay a heavy rent for 
what was the fruit of their own hands ; 
the English lawyers intervened with 
the healing doctrine of the custom of 
the manor, by which fixity of tenure 
was secured to the tenant, and the 
lord’s exactions were curbed within 
fixed and reasonable limits. Compul- 
sory enfranchisement has followed of 
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late years ; but the mitigating effect 
of manorial custom in harsher times 
can hardly be over-rated; and the 
absence of such an influence in the 
sister Island, where there are no 
manors, has sharpened and intensified 
those hostile feelings between the lord 
and the tenant, which are apt to grow 
up even in the most favourable circum- 
stances, and under the best system of 
land-laws in the world. 

I cannot quit this subject without a 
word of respectful admiration for the 
manner in which the present Lord 
Chancellor, my honoured friend of 
many years, is dealing with the laws 
relating to real property in England, 
and making large changes in them. 
These changes may not be all which 
some of us would desire, but I hope, if 
it ever reaches him, he will not be 
displeased at the hearty tribute paid 
by a political opponent to the courage, 
the wisdom, the true patriotism with 
which he is undertaking the task, 
(lifficult to a man in his position and 
with his opinions, of smoothing and 
easing the transition, in these days 
inevitable, from feudalism to demo- 
cracy. 

It is interesting in this relation to 
note the very different views taken 
by the same persons of substantially 
the same things, according to the 
point of view from which they are 
regarded. We have heard a good deal 
lately, 1 do not say too much, of the 
enormous importance of maintaining 
the Eighth Commandment ; and there 
can be no doubt that the Eighth Com- 
mandment is an elementary law of 
morals, and should be regarded as one 
of the vital principles of political 
ethics. But till very lately the Eighth 
Commandment had no application, at 
least in England, to the money of a 
wife if it came to her after marriage. 
As Lord Lyndhurst once said, a man 
might steal his wife’s money to keep 
a mistress, and somehow or other this 
was not forbidden by the Eighth Com- 

andment. As matter of history, the 
great difficulty in getting this Com- 
mandment applied to the wife's pro- 
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perty was raised by those who are 
most emphatic as to its obligations in 
other matters. After many struggles 
the power of stealing was forbidden 
up to 200/. At this point the matter 
remained for some years. Then an 
attempt was made to extend the pro- 
hibition to all the wife’s property ; 
but the measure was swept away with 
scorn by a great nobleman who, on 
questions of this sort, held the House 
of Lords in the hollow of his hand. 
A few years passed, and the same 
great nobleman carried the same Bill 
as his own, without a word of acknow- 
ledgement on his part, or of remon- 
strance on that of the authors of it, 
who were too glad of the result to say 
a single syllable as to his breach of this 
great precept. 

Again, there are points connected 
with the law of distress, and, I pre- 
sume, of hypothec (though here I speak 
with the becoming diflidence of an 
ignorant English lawyer), the justice 
of which, at least to the ordinary and 
uninstructed mind, certainly seems to 
need explanation. To seize one man’s 
goods who owes nothing to any one to 
pay the debt of another does at first 
sight seem a breach of the Eighth 
Commandment. But it is still the 
law in England as to agisted cattle 
and as to all goods except such as are 
protected by the Lodgers’ Act of very 
recent times. And I remember very 
well a very honourable man, a friend 
of mine, who rented a handsome set of 
rooms in London, and who was also 
landlord of a large farm near London. 
He had duly paid his rent, but some 
valuable property of his was seized by 
the superior landlord of the house, to 
whom he owed nothing, and this he 
thought oppressive and unjust ; but 
he seized without a pang the cattle of 
a man who owed him nothing which 
had been agisted on land occupied by 
his tenant, who owed him rent, and 
this he maintained to be a just and 
proper exercise of the rights of pro- 
perty. I have not invented this ex- 
ample. My friend was a very intelli- 


gent man, and I give the facts as an 








instance of how the point of view may 
distort the vision, and how hard it is 
for even the best of us to keep the 
head cool and the mind unclouded. 
How the owner of the agisted cattle 
looked upon my friend’s seizure I 
may guess perhaps, but I do not 
know. 

Again, a great nobleman or a mil- 
lionaire, who owns half the land in a 
county, hungers after the possession 
of the other half ; and the indulgence 
in this land-hunger is a dignified and 
honourable taste, inspired by high 
feeling worthy of a man of rank and 
wealth, and by all means to be en- 
couraged. A poor peasant hungers 
after the possession of a few acres 
which he occupies, but /is land-hunger 
for that which is to him, as Lord 
Chancellor Blackburne said, a necessity 
of life, for the soil which he has re- 
claimed, and for the hut which he has 
built, this is a breach of the spirit and 
letter of the Decalogue, something be- 
tween petty larceny and highway rob- 
bery, to be condemned of all well- 
educated and rightly-affected men, 
forbidden by the rules of political 
economy, and its indulgence to be 
discouraged, and, as far as may be, 
made impossible by law. Yet surely 
both hungers are alike defensible, alike 
permissible ; nay, perhaps the hunger 
of the peasant is the better of the two, 
so far as the desire for subsistence is 
better than the love of power. 

We may assume that, as a rule, no 
changes in the laws of property or the 
conditions of its enjoyment are likely 
to be made, or ought to be made, ex- 
cept either with the consent of persons 
affected by the change, or with com- 
pensation if his assent is not given. 
What should be the terms of com- 
pensation, and whether any but the 
actual owners of property should re- 
ceive it, are details, not principle, and 
it would be unprofitable to discuss 
them. The rule, no doubt, will always 
be what I have stated. But a very 
slight acquaintance with English his- 
tory is enough to tell us that this rule 
has been by no means universally ob- 
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served ; and the long series of Parlia- 
mentary Resumptions of Crown grants 
from the time of Henry III. to 
the time of William III. proves this 
statement beyond question. Some 
of these Acts were no doubt procured 
by the kings themselves; but some 
certainly were passed by no means to 
please the reigning Sovereign; and 
when the lands and other revenues 
allotted for the service of the King 
and of the State have been parted with, 
Parliaments, at least in England, have 
seldom failed to relieve and to restore 
affairs by Acts of Resumption. The 
whole history and the details of this 
question are to be found in a small 
volume published about the end of 
the reign of William III., under the 
title of “A Discourse upon Grants 
and Resumptions.” 1 quote from the 
second edition published at London in 
the year 1700. The author of it, as 
I am informed by the librarian of the 
Middle Temple, was Dr. Charles Dave- 
nant, son of Sir William Davenant, 
the author of the much praised but 
little read poem of “ Gondibert,” who 
asserted himself to be the son of 
Shakespeare. Dr. Davenant was In- 
spector of Plays, and his work was 
highly praised by Sir Jobn Sinclair, 
and by that Duke of Grafton, whom 
we know through Junius. Whether 
he deserved, in all his writings, the 
praise they gave him, I cannot pretend 
to say; but this work of his seems 
to me to be full of information col- 
lected from sources not generally or 
readily accessible, and it is put to- 
gether with an unusual amount of 
ability and literary skill. The in- 
stances there collected seem to me to 
show with great fulness of authority, 
that property is not inherently in this 
class or in that, in this man or in 
that, that laws of property are, like 
all other laws, made by the State for 
the State, and are the expression of 
what is from time to time the judg- 
ment of that cultivated intelligence 
which, in a free country, controls and 
leads the opinion of the State upon the 
various subjects of its laws, 
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It is very true that all change, or 
almost all change, of the laws of 
property affects either existing rights, 
or rights which reversioners might 
naturally regard as certainly coming 
to themselves. This is a reason why, 
as I have already said, every such 
change should be made with care and 
tenderness, without unnecessary dis- 
turbance, with compensation  satis- 
factory, if it may be, even to the 
persons unfavourably affected by the 
change, and doing no violence to the 
great principle, that right must not be 
compassed by wrong, nor evil done 
that good may come of it. But it is 
not wrong to change the law on good 
reason and fair terms ; it is not evil to 
vindicate the supremacy of the State 
over that which is being employed for 
its destruction. 

I have spoken in the abstract, and 
have discussed principles, and not de- 
tails, because I have been struck with 
the mischief done by the unquestioned 
assertion of so-called principles, which 
I think false and absurd, and which, 
if admitted, would bind us down with 
adamantine chains which we could 
never break, because it would be 
immoral even to attempt to remove 
them. It would be well indeed that 
all owners of property in land or 
money, from the largest to the 
smallest, should recognize distinctly 
that their title to the enjoyment of it 
must rest upon the same foundation ; 
Law, whether positive or prescriptive ; 
Law which is practical and intelligible ; 
not upon anything sacred, or mystical 
and transcendental, and that the mode 
and measure of their enjoyment of 
the common stock of the State, if it 
injures the State, can no more be 
defended, and will no more endure, 
than can any other public mischief or 
nuisance, be it criminal or be it civil. 
All this will be found insisted upon by 
the great writer, Mr. Austin, to whom 
{ have more than once referred, and 
expressed by him with an ability which 
1 wish for in vain, and an authority 
to which I can make no pretension. 

It is no doubt often said that to 
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change the laws of property involves, 
as a rule, an interference with free 
contract ; and that to interfere with 
freedom of contract is a mischievous 
violation of one of the elementary 
doctrines of political economy. I am 
certainly not so foolish as to attack 
freedom of contract, or to deny that, 
as a general rule, it is the soundest 
foundation for business relations be- 
tween man and man. Nor do I 
question that, speaking generally, to 
interfere with it is mischievous and 
demoralizing, unjust to those against 
whom we interfere, and injurious to 
the manliness and self-reliance of those 
in whose apparent interesé the inter- 
ference is made. But freedom of 
contract implies that both parties to it 
are really, and not nominally, free. 
There can be no free contract between 
a slave and his owner; none with a 
little child ; none where one party toa 
so-called contract can impose, and the 
other party to it must accept its terms, 
however burdensome, however inhe- 
rently unjust. Under the truck-system 
(I speak, I am sorry to say, from the 
evidence given before the last Truck 
Commission, and from the yearly 
reports of the inspectors of factories) 
it is possible to deliver over men and 
women into a degrading, hopeless, life- 
long slavery, from which there is 
practically no escape, and against 
which there is practically no redress, 
by so arranging the payment of wages 
that a debt is created which can never 
be paid off, and the service is so 
hampered that it cannot be relin- 
quished except at a sacrifice, always 
very serious, sometimes absolutely 
ruinous. The forms of free contract, 
however, are observed, and political 
economists of the doctrinaire order wax 
hot, and almost rise into eloquence in 
denouncing all attempts to relieve the 
modern slave, lest the sacrosanct prin- 
ciple of freedom of contract should be 
even in appearance violated. 

But what is free will in a contract 
—not in theological or metaphysical 
language, but in plain sense and ac- 
cording to common understanding! 











Not surely where a man is in the old 
Homeric phrase éxwyv déxovri ye Oupe, a 
state of mind as ancient as Homer, 
and as modern as Lord Tennyson. 
Aristotle, at the beginning of the third 
book of the Nicomachean Ethics, has 
collected a number of instances in which, 
though the will is nominally free, the 
action cannot in any sense be called 
voluntary; and Aristotle might have 
taught our politico-economical friends 
with a wisdom and intelligence which 
more than two thousand years have 
not availed te lessen, that a contract 
nominally free may be a cruel instru- 
ment of tyranny and oppression to be 
denounced by moralists and summarily 
set aside by fair and just laws ? Where 
was the freedom of the almsgiver to 
the soldier in “Gil Blas,” who “had 
mounted the barrel of a confounded 
long carbine on two cross sticks, and 
seemed to be taking aim at” him of 
whom he begged, and who “received 
the charity of those quiet subjects 
who had not the courage to refuse 
it”? Where the freedom of Isaac of 
York, in “Ivanhoe,” who lent his 
money to Prince John? “ But, father,” 
said Rebecca, “you seemed to give 
the gold to Prince John willingly.” 
“ Willingly ! the blotch of Egypt upon 
him! willingly saidst thou? ay, as 
willingly as when in the Gulf of 
Lyons, I flung over my merchandize 
to lighten the ship while she laboured 
in the tempest; robed the seething 
billows in my choice silks ; perfumed 
their briny foam with myrrh and 
aloes, enriched their caverns with gold 
and silver work. And was that not 
an hour of unutterable misery though 
my own hands made the sacrifice ?” 
Examples and quotations might be 
multiplied without end; these are 
enough to show that there is no free- 
dom of contract where the parties are 
not really free, and to make us say 
with Mr. Austin, when we are pressed 
not to interfere with contracts which 
are free only in name, lest we should 
infringe this sacred principle, that 
“we hope we are not to have our 
throats crammed with rubbish of this 
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sort.” Let those who idolise freedom 
of contract after this fashion and to 
this extent remember what they gene- 
rally forget, that they must, in con- 
sistency, denounce every statute which 
allows of and regulates bankruptcy, 
from James VI. of Scotland to Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

I should exhaust your patience if I 
were to extend to other subjects the 
treatment I have endeavoured to apply 
to a few of those matters which we 
meet with every day, on which it is 
most important to have clear ideas, 
but as to which we have constantly to 
listen to, not intelligent argument, not 
reasonable and discriminating criti- 
cism, but (if I may slightly vary a 
phrase which promises to become 
famous) “the dreary drip of doctri- 
naire declamation.” What I have 
said aspires to no originality, pretends 
to no depth. It is commonplace 
enough, but I hope that it is true. 
Indeed, the things I have insisted on 
appear to me so trite that, to judge by 
what I hear around me, it is often 
forgotten that they are true. “That 
a thing is true,” says Cardinal New- 
man, “is no reason that it should be 
said, but that it should be done; 
that it should be acted upon, that it 
should be made our own inwardly. 
Let us aim,” he goes on, “at meaning 
what we say, and saying what we 
mean ; let us aim at knowing when we 
understand a thing, and when we do 
not.” ‘ Iterations,” says another great 
man (Lord Bacon), “ are commonly loss 
of time: but there is no such gain of 
time as to iterate often the state of the 
question, for it chaseth away many a 
frivolous speech as it cometh forth.” 

I have tried to put a few things as 
they really are, to state them as they 
are in themselves, unobscured by 
passion, undistorted by prejudice. [ 
wish I may have in the smallest degree 
mitigated controversy by clearing the 
view of its subjects; or even made a 
man here and there think better of an 
opponent by a more accurate under- 
standing of what it is which he 
opposes. In these days of fierce 
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dispute it is something to ascertain 
the limits within which we are to 
contend, something to be assured that 
the contest is on matters which leave 
the great foundations on which society 
is built as secure as ever and entirely 
unassailed. It may serve in some 
humble fashion to assuage anger, 
mitigate dislike, enlarge and deepen 
charity. There is enough of evil in 
the world, enough of hatred amongst 
men, enough of absolutely essential 
difference. Let all who mean the 
same thing, though they may not use 
the same words, strive to clear their 
minds, and as a consequence make less 
of their differences and more of their 
sympathies. 
‘Est hominum sors ista ; magis felicibus ut 

mors 

Sit cita, cum miseros vita diurna necat,”’ 


is the pathetic complaint of Avienus ; 


Notre.—It is perhaps sufficiently obvious ; 


but we may do something to mitigate 
the melancholy of life if we can allay 
animosity, soften asperity, lead men to 
realize the true proportions of con- 
troversy, and dispute when they must 
dispute, with fairness, courtesy, and 
good temper. To contribute to this 
end in the humblest measure has been 
my object to-night, and I now thank 
you heartily for your patience, which, 
like other virtues, has been its own 
sole reward ; and end by adopting the 
noble words of the great speech of 
Eschines, no doubt unconsciously imi- 
tated in the last verses of the second 
book of Maccabees—‘“ Here I will 
make an end; and if well, it is that 
which I desired ; but if slenderly and 
meanly, it is that which I could attain 
unto.” 


CoLERIDGE. 


but I wish it to be remembered by any reader 


of this paper that everything cannot be said at once ; and that the assertion of one proposition 
does not involve the denial of another which is different from it, unless the latter be also 
inconsistent with and contradictory to the former. 
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THE REVERBERATOR.! 
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Gaston Propert made his plan, 
imparting it to no one but his friend 
Waterlow, whose help indeed he 
needed to carry it out. These confi- 
dences cost him something, for the clever 
young painter found his predicament 
amusing and made no scruple of show- 
ing it. Probert was too much in love, 
however to be discountenanced by 
sarcasm. This fact is the more 
noteworthy as he knew that Waterlow 
scoffed at him for a purpose—had a 
theory that that kind of treatment 
would be salutary. The French taste 
was in Waterlow’s “manner,” but it 
had not yet coloured his view of the 
relations of a young man of spirit 
with parents and pastors. He was 
Gallic to the tip of his finest brush, 
but the humour of. his early American 
education could not fail to obtrude 
itself in discussion with a friend in 
whose life the principle of authority 
played so large a part. He accused 
Probert of being afraid of his sisters, 
which was a crude way (and he knew 
it), of alluding to the rigidity of the 
conception of the family among people 
who had adopted, and had even to 
Waterlow’s sense, as the phrase is, 
improved upon, the usages of France. 
That did injustice (and this the artist 
also knew), to the delicate nature of the 
bond which united the different mem- 
bers of the house of Probert, who were 
each for all and all for each. Family 
feeling among them was not a tyranny, 
but a religion, and in regard to 
Mesdames de Brécourt, de Cliché and 
de Douves what Gaston was most 
afraid of was seeming to them not to 
love them. None the lessCharles Water- 
low, who thought he had charming 
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parts, held that the best way had not 
been taken to make a man of him, and 
the spirit in which the painter some- 
times endeavoured to repair this mishap 
was altogether benevolent, though the 
form was frequently rough. Waterlow 
combined in an odd manner many of 
the forms of the Parisian studio with 
the moral and social ideals of Brooklyn, 
Long Island, where his first seeds had 
been implanted. 

Gaston Probert desired nothing 
better than to be a man; what 
bothered him (and it is perhaps a proof 
that his instinct was gravely at fault), 
was a certain vagueness as to the 
constituents of this personage. He 
should be made more nearly, as it 
seemed to him, a brute were he to 
sacrifice in such an effort the decencies 
and pieties—holy things all of them— 
in which he had been reared. It was 
very well for Waterlow to say that to 
be a genuine man it was necessary to be 
a little of a brute; hisfriend was willing, 
in theory, to assent evento that. The 
difficulty was in application, in practice 
—as to which the painter declared 
that all that would be simple enough 
if it only didn’t take so much account 
of the marchioness, the countess and— 
what was the other one !—the duchess. 
These young amenities were exchanged 
between the pair (while Gaston ex- 
plained, almost as eagerly as if he 
were scoring a point, that the other 
one was only a baronne), during that 
brief journey to Spain of which men- 
tion has already been made, during 
the later weeks of the summer, after 
their return (the young men spent a 
fortnight together, on the coast of 
Brittany), and above all during the 
autumn, when they were settled in 
Paris for the winter, when Mr. Dosson 
had reappeared, according to the en- 
gagement with his daughters, when the 
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sittings for the portrait had multi- 
plied (the painter was unscrupulous as 
to the number he demanded), and the 
work itself, born under a happy star, 
took on more and more the aspect of a 
masterpiece. It was at Grenada that 
Gaston really broke out; there, one 
balmy night, he communicated to his 
companion that he would marry 
Francina Dosson or would never 
marry any one. The declaration was 
the more striking as it came after an 
interval: many days had elapsed since 
their separation from the young lady 
and many new and beautiful objects 
had engaged their attention. It ap- 
peared that poor Probert had been 
thinking of her all the while, and he 
let his friend know that it was that 
dinner at St. Germain that had finish- 
ed him. What she had been there 
Waterlow himself had seen: he would 
not controvert the proposition that she 
had been irresistible. 

In November, in Paris (it was 
months and weeks before the artist 
began to please himself), the enamoured 
youth came very often to the Avenue 
de Villiers, toward the end of a sitting; 
and until it was finished, not to dis- 
turb the lovely model, he cultivated con- 
versation with the elder sister : Gaston 
Probert was capable of that. Delia was 
always there of course, but Mr. Dosson 
had not once turned up, and the news- 
paper man happily appeared to have 
taken himself off. The new aspirant 
learned in fact from Miss Dosson that 
a crisis in the affairs of his journal had 
recalled him to the seat of that publi- 
cation. When the young ladies had 
gone (and when he didn’t go with 
them—he accompanied them not 
rarely), the visitor was almost lyrical 
in his appreciation of his friend’s work ; 
he had no jealousy of the insight which 
enabled him to reconstitute the girl 
on canvas with that perfection. He 
knew that Waterlow painted her too 
well to be in love with her, and that if 
he himself could have attacked her in 
that fashion he wouldn’t have wanted 
to marry her. She bloomed there, on 
the easel, as brightly as in life, and 
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the artist had caught the sweet essence 
of her beauty. It was exactly the way 
in which her lover would have chosen 
that she should be represented, and yet 
it had required a perfectly independent 
hand. Gaston Probert mused on this 
mystery and somehow felt proud of 
the picture, though it was as little his 
property, as yet, as the young lady 
herself was. 

When, in December, he told Water- 
low of his plan of campaign the latter 
said, “I will do anything in the world 
you like—anything you think will 
help you—but it passes me, my dear 
fellow, why in the world you don’t go 
to them and say, ‘ I’ve seen a girl who 
is as good as cake and as pretty as 
fire, she exactly suits me, I’ve taken 
time to think of it and I know what I 
want: therefore I propose to make her 
my wife. If you happen to like her, 


so much the better ; if you don’t, be so 
good as to keep it to yourselves.’ That 
is much the most excellent way. Why, 
gracious heaven, all these mysteries 


and machinations ?” 

“ Oh, you don’t understand, you don’t 
understand !” sighed Gaston Probert, 
with many wrinkles on his brow. 
“One can’t break with one’s traditions 
in an hour, especially when there is so 
much in them that one likes. I sha’n’t 
love her more if they like her, but I 
shall love them more, and I care about 
that. You talk as a man who has 
nothing to consider. I have every- 
thing to consider—and I am glad [ 
have. My pleasure in marrying her 
will be double if my father and my 
sisters accept her, and I shall greatly 
enjoy working out the business of 
bringing them round.” 

There were moments when Charles 
Waterlow resented the very termin- 
ology of his friend: he hated to hear 
a man talk about the woman he loved 
being “accepted.” If one accepted her 
one’s self or, rather, were accepted by 
her, that ended the matter, and the 
effort to bring round those who gave 
her the cold shoulder was scarcely con- 
sistent with self-respect. Probert ex- 
plained that of course he knew his 
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relatives would only have to know 
Francina to like her, to delight in her ; 
but that to know her they would first 
have to make her acquaintance. This 
was the delicate point, for social com- 
merce with such people as Mr. Dosson 
and Delia was not in the least in their 
usual line, and it was impossible to 
disconnect the poor girl from her 
appendages. Therefore the whole ques- 
tion must be approached by an oblique 
movement : it would never do to march 
straight up to it. The wedge should 
have a narrow end, and Gaston was 
ready to declare that he had found it. 
His sister Susan was another name for 
it: he would break her in first, and 
she would help him to break in the 
others. She was his favourite relation, 
his intimate friend, and the most 
modern, the most Parisian and in- 
flammable member of the family. She 
was not reasonable but she was per- 
ceptive; she had imagination and 
humour and was capable of generosity 
and enthusiasm and even of infatua- 
tion. She had had her own infatuations 
and ought to allow for those of others. 
She wouldn’t like the Dossons, super- 
ficially, any better than his father or 
than Margaret or Jane (he called these 
ladies by their English names, but 
for themselves, their husbands, their 
friends and each other they were 
Suzanne, Marguerite and Jeanne) ; but 
there was a considerable chance that 
he might induce her to take his point 
of view. She was as fond of beauty 
and of the arts as he was: this was 
one of their bonds of union. She 
appreciated highly Charles Waterlow’s 
talent, and there had been a good deal 
of talk about his painting her portrait: 
it is true her husband viewed the project 
with so much colder an eye that it 
had not been carried out. 

According to Gaston’s plan she was 
to come to the Avenue de Villiers to 
see what the artist had done for Miss 
Francie; her brother was to have 
stimulated her curiosity by his rhap- 
sodies, in advance, rhapsodies bearing 
wholly upon the work itself, the 
example of Waterlow’s powers, and 
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not upon the young lady, whom he 
was not to let her know at first that he 
had so much as seen. Just at the last, 
just before her visit, he was to tell her 
that he had met the girl (at the 
studio), and that she was as remark- 
able in her way as the picture. Seeing 
the picture and hearing this, Mme. de 
Brécourt, as a disinterested lover of 
charming impressions, would express a 
desire also to enjoy a sight of so rare 
a creature ; upon which Waterlow was 
to say that that would be easy if she 
would come in some day when Miss 
Francie was sitting. He would give 
her two or three dates and Gaston 
would see that she didn’t let the oppor- 
tunity pass. She would return alone 
(this time he wouldn't go with her), 
and she would be as much struck as 
he hoped. Everything depended on 
that, but it couldn’t fail. The girl 


would have to captivate her, but the 
girl could be trusted, especially if she 
didn’t know who the demonstrative 
French lady was, with her fine plain 


face, her hair so flaxen as to be nearly 
white, her vividly red lips and pro- 
tuberant, light-coloured eyes. Water- 
low was to do no introducing and to 
reveal the visitor’s identity only after 
she had gone. This was a charge he 
grumbled at ; he called the whole busi- 
ness an odious comedy, but his friend 
knew that if he undertook it he would 
acquit himself honourably. After 
Mme. de Brécourt had been captivated 
(the question of whether Francie would 
be so received, in advance, no con- 
sideration), her brother would throw 
off the mask and convince her that 
she must now work with him. Another 
meeting would be arranged for her 
with the girl (in which each would 
appear in her proper character), and in 
short the plot would thicken. 

Gaston Probert’s forecast of his 
difficulties revealed a considerable 
faculty for analysis, but that was not 
rare enough in the French composition 
of things to make his companion stare. 
He brought Suzanne de Brécourt, she 
was enchanted with the portrait of the 
little American, and the rest of the 
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drama began to follow in its order. 
Mme. de Brécourt raved to Water- 
low’s face (she had no opinions behind 
people’s backs), about his mastery of 
his craft ; she could say flattering 
things to a man with an assurance 
altogether her own. She was the re- 
verse of egotistic and never spoke of 
herself ; her success in life sprang from 
a much cleverer selection of her pro- 
nouns. Waterlow, who liked her and 
wanted to paint her ugliness (it was 
so charming, as he would make it), 
had two opinions about her—one of 
which was that she knew a hundred 
times less than she thought (and even 
than her brother thought), of what 
she talked about; and the other that 
she was after all not such a humbug 
as she seemed, She passed in her 
family for a shameless Radical and 
Bohemian ; she picked up expressions 
out of newspapers, but her hands and 
feet were celebrated, and her behaviour 
was not. That of her sisters, as well, 
had never been effectively exposed. 

“But she must be charming, your 
young lady,” she said to Gaston, while 
she turned her head this way and that 
as she stood before Francie’s image. 
“She looks like a piece of sculpture— 
or something cast in silver—of the time 
of Francis the First ; something of 
Jean Goujon or Germain Pilon.” The 
young men exchanged a glance, for 
this happened to be a capital com- 
parison, and Gaston replied, in a 
detached way, that she was well worth 
seeing. 

He went in to have a cup of tea 
with his sister on the day he knew 
she would have paid her second visit 
to the studio, and the first words she 
greeted him with were—* But she is 
admirable, your little girl—admirable, 
admirable!” There was a lady calling 
in the Place Beauvau at the moment 
—old Mme. d’Outreville, and she 
naturally asked who was the object 
of such enthusiasm. Gaston suffered 
Susan to answer this question; he 
wanted to hear what she would say. 
She described the girl almost as well 
as he would have done, from the point 


of view of the plastic, with a hundred 
technical and critical terms, and the 
old lady listened in silence, solemnly, 
rather coldly, as if she thought such 
talk a good deal of a galimatias: she 
belonged to the old-fashioned school, 
and held that a young lady was sufli- 
ciently catalogued when it was said 
that she had a dazzling complexion 
or the finest eyes in the world. 

“ Qu'est-ce que c'est que cette mer- 
veille ?” she inquired ; to which Mme. 
de Brécourt replied that it was a little 
American whom her brother had dug 
up. “And what do you propose to do 
with her, may one ask ?” Mme. d’Outre- 
ville demanded, looking at Gaston 
Probert with an eye which seemed to 
read his secret, so that for half a 
minute he was on the point of break- 
ing out: “I propose to marry her— 
there!” But he contained himself, 
only mentioning for the present that 
he aspired to ascertain to what uses 
she was adapted ; meanwhile, he added, 
he expected to look at her a good deal, 
in the measure in which she would 
allow him. “Ah, that may take you 
far!’’ the old lady exclaimed, as she 
got up to go; and Gaston glanced at 
his sister, to see if this idea struck her 
too. But she appeared almost pro- 
vokingly exempt from alarm: if she 
had been suspicious it would have been 
easier to make his confession. When 
he came back from accompanying Mme. 
d’Outreville to her carriage he asked 
her if the girl at the studio had known 
who she was and if she had been 
frightened. Mme. de Brécourt stared ; 
she evidently thought that that kind 
of sensibility implied an _ initiation 
which a little American, accidentally 
encountered, couldn’t possibly have. 
‘** Why should she be frightened? She 
wouldn’t be even if she had known 
who I was: much less therefore when 
I was nothing for her.” 

“ Oh, youwere not nothing for her!” 
Gaston declared ; and when his sister 
rejoined that he was too amiable he 
brought out his revelation. He had 
seen the young lady more often than 
he had told her; he had particularly 























wished that she should see her. Now 
he wanted his father and Jane and 
Margaret to do the same, and above 
all he wanted them to like her, even 
as she, Susan, liked her. He was de- 
lighted that she had been captivated— 
he had been captivated himself. Mme. 
de Brécourt protested that she had 
reserved her independence of judgment, 
and he rejoined that if she had thought 
Miss Dosson repulsive she might have 
expressed it in another way. When 
she inquired what he was talk- 
ing about and what he wanted them 
all to do with her, he said: “I want 
you to treat her kindly, tenderly; for 
such as you see her I am thinking of 
making her my wife.” 

“Mercy on us—you haven’t asked 
her?” cried Mme. de Brécourt. 

‘*No, but I have asked her sister 
what she would say, and she tells me 
there would be no difficulty.” 

“ Her sister !/—the little woman with 
the big head?” 

“ Her head is rather out of drawing, 
but it isn’t a part of the affair. She 
is very inoffensive, and she would be 
devoted to me.” 

“For heaven’s sake then keep 
quiet. She is as common as a visit- 
ing-card,” 

‘“* Not when you know her. Besides, 
that has nothing to do with Francie. 
You couldn’t find words enough a 
moment ago to say that Francie is 
exquisite, and now you will be so 
good’as to stick to that. Come, be 
intelligent ! ” 

“ Do you call her by her little name, 
like that?’’ Mme. de Brécourt asked, 
giving him another cup of tea. 

“Only to you. She is perfectly 
simple. It is impossible to imagine 
anything better. And think of the 
delight of having that charming object 
before one’s eyes—always, always ! 
It makes a different thing of the 
future.” 

“My poor child,” said Mme. de 
Brécourt, “ you can’t pick up a wife 
like that—the first little American 
that comes along. You know I 
hoped you wouldn't marry at all— 
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what a pity I think it—fora man. At 
any rate, if you expect us to like Miss 
—what’s her name!—Miss Francie, 
all I can say is we won’t. We can’t!” 

“T shall marry her then without 
your approbation.” 

“Very good. But if she deprives 
you of that (you have always had it, 
you are used to it, it’s a part of your 
life), you will hate her at the end of a 
month.” 

“T don’t care. I shall have had my 
month,” 

“* And she—poor thing ?” 

“Poor thing, exactly! You will 
begin to pity her, and that will make 
you cultivate her, and that will make 
you find how adorable she is, Then 
you'll like her, then you'll love her, 
then you'll see how discriminating I 
have been, and we shall all be happy 
together again.” 

“But how can you possibly know, 
with such people, what you have got 
hold of ¢” 

“ By having the sense of delicate 
things. You pretend to have it, and 
yet in such a case as this you try to 
be stupid. Give that up; you might 
as well first as last, for the girl’s an 
irresistible fact, and it will be better 
to accept her than to let her accept 
you.” 

Gaston’s sister asked him if Miss 
Dosson had a fortune, and he said he 
knew nothing about that. Her father 
apparently was rich, but he didn’t 
mean to ask for a penny with her. 
American fortunes moreover were 
the last things to count upon: they 
had seen too many examples of that. 
“Papa will never listen to that,” 
Mme. de Brécourt replied. 

“ Listen to what?” 

“To your not finding out—to your 
not asking for settlements—comme 
cela se fait.” 

“Excuse me, papa will find out 
for himself; and he will know per- 
fectly whether to ask or whether to 
leave it alone. That’s the sort of 
thing he does know. And he also 
knows perfectly that I am _ very 


difficult to place.” 
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“To place?” 

“To find a wife for. I’m neither 
fish nor flesh, I have no country, no 
career, no future ; I offer nothing ; I 
bring nothing. What position under 
the sun do I confer? There’s a 
fatuity in our talking as if we could 
make grand terms. You and the 
others are well enough: qui prend 
mari prend pays, and you have names 
which (at least so your husbands say) 
are tremendously illustrious. But 
papa and I—TI ask you!” 

“As a family nous sommes trés- 
bien,” said Mme. de Brécourt. ‘* You 
know what we are—it doesn’t need 
any explanation. We are as good as 
anything there is, and have always 
been thought so, You might do any- 
thing you like.” 

“‘ Well, I shall never like to marry 
a Frenchwoman,” 

“Thank you, my dear!” Mme. de 
Brécourt exclaimed. 

“No sister of mine is really 
French,” returned the young man. 

“ No brother of mine is really mad. 
Marry whomever you like,” Susan 
went on; “only let her be the best 
of her kind. Let her be a lady. 
Trust me, I’ve studied life. That's 
the only thing that’s safe.” 

“Francie is the equal of the first 
lady in the land.” 

“ With that sister—with that hat? 
Never—never !” 


“What’s the matter with her 
hat 7” 
“The sister’s told a story. It was 


a document—it described them, it 
classed them. And such a dialect as 
they speak !” 

“My dear, her English is quite as 
good as yours. You don’t even 
know how bad yours is,” said Gaston 
Probert. 

“Well, 1 don’t say ‘ Parus,’ and I 
never asked an Englishman to marry 
me. You know what our feelings 
are,” his companion pursued; “our 
convictions, our susceptibilities. We 
may be wrong--we may be hollow— 
we may be pretentious ; we may not 
be able to say on what it all rests ; 
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but there we are, and the fact is in- 
surmountable. It is simply impossi- 
ble for us to live with vulgar people. 
It’s a defect no doubt, it’s an immense 
inconvenience, and in the days we live 
in it’s sadly against one’s interest. 
But we are made like that and we 
must understand ourselves. It’s of 
the very essence of our nature, and of 
yours exactly as much as of mine or 
of that of the others. Don’t make a 
mistake about it, or you'll prepare for 
yourself a bitter future. I know 
what becomes of us.. We suffer, we 
go through tortures, we die!” 

The accent of passionate prophecy 
was in Mme. de Brécourt’s voice, but 
her brother made her no immediate 
answer, only indulging restlessly in 
several turns about the room. At 
last he remarked, taking up his hat, 
“T shall come to an understanding 
with her to-morrow, and the next day, 
about this hour, I shall bring her to 
see you. Meanwhile please say nothing 
to any one.” 

Mme. de Brécourt looked at him a 
moment. He had his hand on the 
knob of the door. “What do you 
mean by her father’s appearing rich ? 
That’s such a vague term. What do 
you suppose his means to be?” 

“Ah, that’s a question she would 
never ask!” cried the young man, 
passing out. 


VI. 


THE next morning he found himself 
sitting on one of the red satin sofas 
beside Mr. Dosson, in this gentleman’s 
private room at the Hotel de 
l’Univers et de Cheltenham. Delia 
and Francie had established their 
father in the old quarters; they ex- 
pected to spend the winter in Paris, 
but they had not taken independent 
apartments, for they had an idea that 
when you lived that way it was grand 
but lonely—you didn’t meet people on 
the staircase. The temperature was 


now such as to deprive the good gen- 
tleman of his usual resource of sitting 
in the court, and he had not yet dis- 
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covered an effective substitute for this 
recreation, Without Mr. Flack, at 
the cafés, he felt too much like a non- 
consumer. But he was patient and 
ruminant; Gaston Probert grew to 
like him and tried to invent amuse- 
ments for him, took him to see the 
great markets, the sewers and the 
Bank of France, and put him in the 
way of acquiring a beautiful pair of 
horses (it is perhaps not superfluous 
to say that this was a_ perfectly 
straight proceeding on the young man’s 
part), which Mr. Dosson, little as he 
resembled a sporting character, found 
it a welcome pastime on fine after- 
noons to drive, with a highly scien- 
tific hand, from a smart Américaine, 
in the Bois de Boulogne. There was 
a reading-room at the banker’s, where 
he spent hours engaged in a manner 
best known to himself, and he shared 
the great interest, the constant topic 
of his daughters—the portrait that 
was going forward in the Avenue de 
Villiers. This was the subject round 
which the thoughts of these young 
ladies clustered and their activity re- 
volved : it gave a large scope to their 
faculty for endless repetition, for 
monotonous insistence, for vague and 
aimless discussion. On leaving Mme. 
de Brécourt Francie’s lover had writ- 
ten to Delia that he desired half an 
hour’s private conversation with her 
father on the morrow at half-past 
eleven ; his impatience forbade him to 
wait for a more canonical hour. He 
asked her to be so good as to arrange 
that Mr. Dosson should be there to 
receive him and to keep Francie out 
of the way. Delia acquitted herself 
to the letter. 

“Well, sir, what have you got to 
show ?”’ asked Francie’s father, lean- 
ing far back on the sofa and moving 
nothing but his head, and that very 
little, towards his interlocutor. Pro- 
bert was placed sidewise, a hand on 
each knee, almost facing him, on the 
edge of the seat. 

“ To show, sir—what do you mean?” 

“What do you do for a living? 
How do you subsist $” 

“Oh, comfortably enough, Of course 


it would be criminal in you not to 
satisfy yourself on that point. My 
income is derived from three sources. 
First, some property left me by my 
dear mother. Second, a legacy from 
my poor brother, who had inherited a 
small fortune from an old relation of 
ours who took a great fancy to him 
(he went to America to see her), and 
which he divided among the four of 
us in the will he made at the time of 
the war.” 

“The war! what war!” asked Mr. 
Dosson. 

“Why the Franco-German 

“Oh, that old war!’ And Mr. 
Dosson almost laughed. “Well?” he 
softly continued. 

“Then my father is so good as to 
make me a little allowance; and some 
day I shall have more—from him.” 

Mr. Dosson was silent a moment ; 
then he observed, “ Why, you seem 
to have fixed it so you live mostly on 
other folks.” 

“T shall never attempt to live on 
you, sir!” This was spoken with 
some vivacity by our young man; he 
felt the next moment that he had 
said something that might provoke a 
retort. But his companion only re- 
joined, mildly, impersonally : 

“Well, I guess there won’t be any 
trouble about that. And what does 
my daughter say?” 

“T haven’t spoken te her yet.” 

“ Haven’t spoken to her?” 

“JT thought it more orthodox to 
break ground with you first.” 

“Well, when I was after Mrs. 
Dosson I guess I spoke to her quick 
enough,” Francie’s father said, hu- 
morously. There was an element of 
reproach in this, and Gaston Probert 
was mystified, for the inquiry about 
his means, a moment before, had been 
in the nature of achallenge. “ How’ll 
you feel if she won’t have you, after 
you have exposed yourself this way to 
me?” the old gentleman went on. 

“ Well, I havea sort of confidence. 
It may be vain, but God grant not ! 
I think she likes me personally, but 
what I am afraid of is that she may 
consider that she knows too little 
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about me. She has never seen my 
people—she doesn’t know what may 
be before her.” 

“Do you mean your family—the 
folks at home?” said Mr. Dosson. 
“Don’t you believe that. Delia has 
moused around—ske has found out. 
Delia’s thorough !” 

“ Well, we are very simple, kindly, 
respectable people, as you will see in 
a day or two for yourself. My father 
and sisters will do themselves the 
honour to wait upon you,” the young 
man declared with a temerity the 
sense of which made his voice tremble. 

“We shall be very happy to see 
them, sir,’’ Mr. Dosson returned, cheer- 
fully. ‘ Well now, let’s see,” he added, 
musing sociably. ‘‘ Don’t you expect 
to embrace any regular occupation?” 

Probert looked at him, smiling. 
“ Have you anything of that sort, sir?” 

“Well, you have me there!” Mr. 
Dosson admitted, with a pleasant sigh. 
“Tt doesn’t seem as if I required any- 
thing, I’m looked after so well. The 
fact is the girls support me.” 

“T shall not expect Miss Francie to 
support me,” said Gaston Probert. 

“You're prepared to enable her to 
live in the style to which she’s accus- 
tomed?”’ And Mr. Dosson turned his 
eye upon him. 

“Well, I don’t think she will miss 
anything. That is, if she does she 
will tind other things instead.” 

“JT presume she'll miss Delia, and 
even me, a little.” 

“Oh, it’s easy to prevent that,” 
said Gaston Probert. 

* Well, of course we shall be on 
hand, Continue to reside in Paris ?”’ 
Mr. Dosson went on. 

“J will live anywhere in the world 
she likes. Of course my people are 
here—that’s a great tie. [ am not 
without hope that it may—with time 
—become a reason for your daughter.” 

“Oh, any reason’ll do where Paris 
is concerned, Take some lunch ?”, Mr. 
Dosson added, looking at his watch. 

They rose to their feet, but before 
they had gone many steps (the meals 
of this amiable family were now served 
in an adjoining room), the young man 


stopped his companion. “TI can’t tell 
you how kind I think it—the way you 
treat me, and how I am touched by 
your confidence. You take me just 
as I am, with no recommendation 
beyond my own word.” 

“Well, Mr. Probert, if we didn’t 
like you we wouldn’t smile on you. Re- 
commendations, in that case, wouldn’t 
be any good. And since we do like 
you there ain’t any call for them 
either. I trust my daughters; if I 
didn’t I’d have stayed at home. And 
if I trust them, and they trust you, 
it’s the same as if / trusted you, ain’t 
it?” 

“T guess it is!” said Gaston, 
smiling. 

His companion laid his hand on the 
door, but he paused amoment. “ Now 
are you very sure?” 

“T thought I was, but you make 
me nervous.” 

“ Because there was a gentleman 
herelast year—I’d have put my money 
on him.” 

“ A gentleman—last year?” 

“Mr. Flack. You met him surely. 
A very fine man. I thought she 
favoured him.” 

“ Seigneur Diew!” Gaston Probert 
murmured, under his breath. 

Mr. Dosson had opened the door, 
he made his companion pass into the 
little dining-room where the table was 
spread for the noon-day breakfast. 
“Where are the chickens?’’ he in- 
quired disappointedly. Gaston thought 
at first that he missed a dish from the 
board, but he recognized the next 
moment the old man’s usual designa- 
tion of his daughters. These young 
ladies presently came in, but Francie 
didn’t look at Mr. Probert. The sug- 
gestion just dropped by her father had 
given him a shock (the idea of the 
girl’s “favouring ” the newspaper-man 
was inconceivable), but the charming 
way she avoided his eye convinced him 
that he had nothing to fear from Mr. 
Flack. 

That night (it had been an exciting 
day), Delia remarked to her sister that 
of course she could draw back: upon 
which Francie repeated the expression 

















interrogatively, not understanding it. 
“You can send hima note, saying you 
won't,” Delia explained. 

“Won't marry him?” 

“Gracious, no! Won't go to see 
his sister. You can tell him it’s her 
place to come to see you first.” 

“Oh, I don’t care,” said Francie, 
wearily. 

Delia looked at her a moment very 
gravely. “Is that the way you an- 
swered him when he asked you?” 

*T’msure I don’t know. He could 
tell you best.” 

“If you were to speak to me that 
way I should have said, ‘Oh, well, if 
you don’t want it any more than 
that!’” 

“Well, I wish it was you,” said 
Francie. 

“That Mr. Probert was me?” 

“No; that you were the one he 
liked.” 

“Francie Dosson, are you thinking 
of Mr. Flack?” her sister broke out, 
suddenly. 

‘No, not much.” 

“ Well then, what’s the matter ?”’ 

“You have ideas and opinions ; you 
know whose place it is, and what's 
due, and what isn’t. You could meet 
them all.” 

“Why, how can you say, when 
that’s just what I’m trying to find 
out!” 

“ Tt doesn’t matter any way ; it will 
never come off,” said Francie. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“He'll give me up in a few weeks. 
I shall do something.” 

“ If you say that again I shall think 
you do it on purpose!” Delia de- 
clared. “ Are you thinking of George 
Flack ?” she repeated, in a moment. 

“Oh, do leave him alone!” Francie 
replied, in one of her rare impatiences. 

“Then why are you so queer?” 

“Oh, I’m tired!” said Francie, 
turning away. And this was the 
simple truth; she was tired of the 
consideration her sister saw fit to de- 
vote to the question of Mr. Probert’s 
not having, since their return to Paris, 
brought his belongings to see them. 
She was overdone with Delia’s theories 
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on this subject, which varied from day 
to day, from the assertion that he was 
keeping his intercourse with his Ame- 
rican friends hidden from them be- 
cause they were uncompromising, in 
their grandeur, to the doctrine that 
that grandeur would descend some day 
upon the Hétel de l’Univers et de 
Cheltenham and carry Francie away 
in a blaze of glory. Sometimes Delia 
put forth the view that they ought to 
make certain of Gaston’s omissions 
the ground of a challenge; at other 
times she opined that they ought to 
take no notice of them. Francie, in 
this connection, had no theories, no im- 
pulses of her own: and now she was 
all at once happy and freshly glad 
and in love and sceptical and fright- 
ened and indifferent. Her lover had 
talked to her but little about his kins- 
folk, and she had noticed this circum- 
stance the more because of a remark 
dropped by Charles Waterlow to the 
effect that he and his father were great 
friends : the word seemed to her odd 
in that application. She knew Gaston 


, saw that geutleman, and the exalted 


ladies Mr. Probert’s daughters, very 
often, and she therefore took for 
granted that they knew he saw her. 
But the most he had done was to say 
they would come and see her like a 
shot if once they should believe they 
could trust her. She had wished to 
know what he meant by their trusting 
her, and he had explained that it would 
appear to them too good to be true— 
that she should be kind to him: 
something exactly of that sort was 
what they dreamed of for him. But 
they had dreamed before and been 
disappointed, and now they were 
on their guard. From the moment 
they should feel they were on solid 
ground they would join hands and 
dance round her. Francie’s answer 
to this fanciful statement was that 
she didn’t know what the young man 
was talking about, and he indulged in 
no attempt on that occasion to render 
his meaning more clear: the conse- 
quence of which was that he felt he 
made a poor appearance. His uneasi- 
ness had not passed away, for many 
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things in truth were dark to him. 
He couldn’t see his father fraternising 
with Mr. Dosson, he couldn’t see Mar- 
garet and Jane recognizing an alliance 
in which Delia was one of the allies. 
He had answered for them because 
that was the only thing to do; and 
this only just failed to be criminally 
reckless. What saved it was the hope 
he founded upon Mme. de Brécourt 
and the sense of how well he could 
answer to the others for Francie. He 
considered that Susan had, in her first 
judgment of this young lady, com- 
mitted herself; she had really com- 
prehended her, and her subsequent 
protest, when she found what was in 
his heart, had been a _ retractation 
which he would make her in turn 
retract. The girl had been revealed 
to her, and she would come round. A 
simple interview with Francie would 
suffice for this result: he promised 
himself that at the end of half an 
hour she should be an enthusiastic 
convert. At the end of an hour she 
would believe that she herself had in- 
vented the match—had discovered the 
damsel. He would pack her off to 
the others as the author of the pro- 
ject ; she would take it all upon herself, 
would represent her brother even as a 
little tepid. She would show nothing 
of that sort, but boast of her wisdom 
and energy; and she would enjoy the 
comedy so that she would forget she 
had opposed him even for a moment. 
Gaston Probert was a very honourable 
young man, but his programme in- 
volved a good many fibs. 


VII. 


Ir may as well be said at once that 
it was eventually carried out, and that 
in the course of a fortnight old Mr. 
Probert and his daughters alighted 
successively at the Hotel de l’Univers 
et de Cheltenham. Francie’s visit 
with her intended to Mme. de Bré- 
court bore exactly the fruit the young 
man had foreseen, and was followed 
the very next day by a call from this 
lady. She took Francie out with her 
in her carriage and kept her the whole 
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afternoon, driving her over half Paris, 
chattering with her, kissing her, de- 
lighting in her, telling her they were 
already sisters, paying her compli- 
ments which made the girl envy her 
art of beautiful expression. After she 
had carried her home the countess 
rushed off to her father’s, reflecting 
with pleasure that at that hour she 
should probably find her sister Mar- 
guerite there. Mme. de Cliché was with 
the old man in fact (she had three 
days in the week for coming to the 
Cours la Reine); she sat near him in 
the firelight, telling him presumably 
her troubles: for Maxime de Cliche 
was not quite the pearl that they 
originally had supposed. Mme. de 
Brécourt knew what Marguerite did 
whenever she took that little ottoman 
and drew it close to her father’s chair : 
she gave way to her favourite vice, 
that of dolefulness, which lengthened 
her long face more; it was unbe- 
coming, if she only knew it. The 
family was intensely united, as we 
know ; but that didn’t prevent Mme. 
de Brécourt’s having a certain sym- 
pathy for Maxime: he too was one of 
themselves, and she asked herself what 
she would have done if she had been a 
well-constituted man with a wife whose 
cheeks were like decks in a high sea. 
It was the twilight hour in the winter 
days, before the lamps, that especially 
brought her out ; then she began her 
plaintive, complicated stories, to which 
her father listened with such angelic 
patience. Mme. de Brécourt liked his 
particular room in the old house in the 
Cours la Reine ; it reminded her of 
her mother’s life and her young days 
and her dead brother and the feelings 
connected with her first going into the 
world. Alphonse and she had had an 
apartment, by her father’s kindness, 
under that familiar roof, so that she 
continued to pop in and out, full of 
her fresh impressions of society, just 
as she had done when she was a girl. 
She broke into her sister’s confidences 
now; she announced her ftravwvaille 


and did battle for it bravely. 
Five days later (there had been 
lively work in the meantime ; Gaston 




















turned so pale at moments that she 
feared it would all result in a mortal 
illness for him, and Marguerite shed 
gallons of tears), Mr. Probert went to 
see the Dossons with his son. Mme. 
de Brécourt paid them another visit, 
a kind of official affair as she deemed 
it, accompanied by her husband ; and 
the Baron de Douves and his wife, 
written to by Gaston, by his father 
and by Margaret and Susan, came 
up from the country, full of tension 
and responsibility. M.de Douves was 
the person who took the family, all 
round, most seriously, and most de- 
precated anything in the nature of 
crude and precipitate action. He was 
avery small black gentleman, with 
thick eyebrows and high heels (in the 
country, in the mud, he wore sabots 
with straw in them), who was suspected 
by his friends of believing that he 
looked like Louis XIV. It is perhaps 
a proof that something of the quality 
of this monarch was really recognized 
in him that no one had ever veutured 
to clear up this point by a question. 
“ La famille c'est moi” appeared to be 
his tacit formula, and he carried his 
umbrella (he had very bad ones), with 
a kind of sceptral air. Mme. de Bré- 
court went so far as to believe that his 
wife, in confirmation of this, took her- 
self in a mannerfor Mme. de Maintenon : 
she had lapsed into a provincial exist- 
ence as she might have harked back 
to the seventeenth century ; the world 
she lived in seemed about as far away. 
She was the largest, heaviest member 
of the family, and in the Vendée she 
was thought majestic, in spite of old 
clothes, of which she was fond and 
which added to her look of having 
come down from a remote past or 
reverted to it. She was at bottom an 
excellent woman, but she wrote roy 
and foy like her husband, and the action 
of her mind was wholly restricted to 
questions of relationship and alliance. 
She had an extraordinary patience of 
research and tenacity of grasp of a clue, 
and viewed people solely in the light 
projected upon them by others ; that is, 
not as good or wicked, ugly or handsome, 
wise or foolish, but as grandsons, 
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nephews, uncles and aunts, brothers 
and sisters-in-law, cousins and second 
cousins. There was a certain expecta- 
tion that she would leave memoirs. 
In Mme. de Brécourt’s eyes this pair 
were very shabby, they didn’t payer de 
mine, and they fairly smelt of their 
province ; “but for the reality of the 
thing,” she often said to herself, “ they 
are worth all of us. We are diluted 
and they are pure, and any one with 
an eye would see it.” ““The thing” 
was the legitimist principle, the an- 
cient faith and even, a little, the grand 
air. 

The Marquis de Cliché did his duty 
with his wife, who mopped the decks, 
as Susan said, for the occasion, and was 
entertained in the red satin drawing- 
room by Mr. Dosson, Delia and 
Francie. Mr. Dosson wanted to go out 
when he heard of the approach of 
Gaston’s relations, and the young man 
had to instruct him that this wouldn’t 
do. The apartment in question had 
had a various experience, but it had 
probably never witnessed stranger 
doings than these laudable social 
efforts. Gaston was taught to feel 
that his family made a great sacrifice 
for him, but in a very few days he said 
to himself that he was safe now they 
knew the worst. They made the sacri- 
fice, they definitely agreed to it, but 
they judged it well that he should 
measure the full extent of it. “ Gas- 
ton must never, never, never be 
allowed to forget what we have done 
for him:” Mme. de Brécourt told him 
that Marguerite de Cliché had ex- 
pressed herself in that sense at one of 
the family conclaves from which he had 
been absent. These high commissions 
sat, for several days, with great 
frequency, and the young man 
could feel that if there was help for 
him in discussion his case was pro- 
mising. He flattered himself that he 
showed infinite patience and tact, and 
his expenditure of the latter quality in 
particular was in itself his only reward, 
for it was impossible he should tell 
Francie what arts he had to practise 
for her. He liked to think, however, 
that he practised them successfully ; for 
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he held that it was by such arts the 
civilized man is distinguished from 
the savage. What they cost him was 
made up simply in this—that his pri- 
vate irritation produced a kind of 
cheerful glow in regard to Mr. Dosson 
and Delia, whom he couldn’t defend 
nor lucidly explain nor make people 
like, but whom he had ended, after so 
many days of familiar intercourse, by 
liking extremely himself. The way to 
get on with them—it was an immense 
simplification—was just to love them ; 
one could do that even if one couldn't 
talk with them. He succeeded in 
making Mme. de Brécourt seize this 
nuance: she embraced the idea with 
her quick inflammability. “ Yes,” she 
said, “ we must insist on their positive, 
not on their negative merits : their in- 
finite generosity, their native delicacy. 
Their native delicacy, above all; we 
must work that!” And the brother 
and sister excited each other magnani- 
mously to this undertaking. Some- 
times, it must be added, they exchanged 
a glance which expressed a sudden 
slightly alarmed sense of the respon- 
sibility they had put on. 

On the day Mr. Probert called at 
the Hotel de l’ Univers et de Cheltenham 
with his son, the pair walked away 
together, back to the Cours la Reine, 
without any immediate conversation. 
All that was said was some words of 
Mr. Probert’s, with Gaston’s rejoinder, 
as they crossed the Place de la 
Concorde. 

“ We should have to have them to 
dinner.” 

The young man noted his father’s 
conditional, as if his acceptance of the 
Dossons were not yet complete ; but 
he guessed, all the same, that the sight 
of them had not made a difference for 
the worse : they had let the old gentle- 
man down more easily than was to 
have been feared. The call had not 
been noisy—a confusion of sounds: 
which was very happy, for Mr. Probert 
was particular in this—he could bear 
French noise but he couldn’t bear 
American. As for English, he pre- 
tended that it didn’t exist. Mr. 
Dosson had scarcely spoken to him 


and yet had remained perfectly placid, 
which was exactly what Gaston would 
have chosen. Francie’s lover knew, 
moreover (though he was a little dis- 
appointed that no charmed exclamation 
should have been dropped as they 
quitted the hotel), that her spell had 
worked: it was impossible the old 
man shouldn’t have liked her. 

“ Ah, do ask them, and let it be 
very soon,” he replied. “They'll like 
it so much.” 

“ And whom can they meet—who 
can meet them ?” 

“Only the family—all of us: au 
complet, Other people we can have 
later.” 

“ All of us, aw complet—that makes 


eight. And the three of them,” said 
Mr. Probert. Then he added, ‘ Poor 
creatures!” This exclamation gave 


Gaston much pleasure ; he passed his 
hand into his father’s arm. It pro- 
mised well ; it denoted a sentiment of 
tenderness for the dear little Dossons, 
confronted with a row of fierce French 
critics, judged by standards that they 
had never even heard of. The meet- 
ing of the two parents had not made 
the problem of their commerce any 
more clear; but young Probert was 
reminded freshly by his father’s ejacu- 
lation of that characteristic kindness 
which was really what he had built 
upon, The old gentleman, heaven 
knew, had prejudices, but if they 
were numerous, and some of them very 
curious, they were not rigid. He had 
also such nice inconsistent feelings, 
such irrepressible indulgences, and they 
would ease everything off. He wasin 
short an old darling, and with an old 
darling, in the long run, one was 
always safe. When they reached the 
house in the Cours la Reine Mr. 
Probert said: “I think you told me 
you are dining out.” 

“Yes, with our friends.” 

“*QOur friends?’ Comme vous y 


allez / Come in and see me, then, on 
your return ; but not later than half- 
past ten.” 

From this the young man saw that 
he had swallowed the dose ; if he had 
made up his mind that it wouldn’t do 
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he would have announced the circum- 
stance without more delay. This re- 
flection was most agreeable, for Gaston 
was perfectly aware of how little he 
himself would have enjoyed a struggle. 
He would have carried it through, but 
he couldn’t bear to think of it, and the 
sense that he was spared it made him 
feel at peace with all the world. The 
dinner at the hotel became a little 
banquet in honour of this state of 
things, especially as Francie and Delia 
raved, as they said, about his papa. 

“Well, I expected something nice, 
but he goes far beyond,” Delia re- 
marked. “That’s my idea of a 
gentleman.” 

“ Ah, for that !” said Gaston. 

“He’s so sweet. I’m not a bit 
afraid of him,” Francie declared. 

“ Why should you be?” 

“Well, 1 am of you,” the girl went 





on. 
“Much you show it!” her lover 
exclaimed. 

*“ Yes, I am,’ 
bottom of all.” 

“ Well, that’s what a lady should be 
—of her husband.” 

“Well, I don’t know; I’m more 
afraid than that. You'll see.” 

“T wish you were afraid of talking 
nonsense,” said Gaston Probert. 

Mr. Dosson made no observation what- 
ever about their honourable visitor ; 
he listened in genial, unprejudiced 
silence. It is a sign of his prospec- 
tive son-in-law’s perfect comprehension 
of him that Gaston knew this silence 
not to be in any degree restrictive: it 
didn’t mean that he had not been 
pleased. Mr. Dosson had simply no- 
thing to say; he had not, like Gaston, 
a sensitive plate in his brain, and the 
important events of his life had never 
been personal impressions, His mind 
had had absolutely no history of that 
sort, and Mr. Probert’s appearance had 
not produced a revolution. If the 
young man had asked him how he 
liked his father he would have said, 
at the most, “Oh, I guess he’s all 
right!” Dut what was more candid 


she insisted, “at the 
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even than this, in Gaston’s view (and 
it was quite touchingly so), was the 
attitude of the good gentleman and 
his daughters toward the others, 
Mesdames de Douves, de Brécourt and 
de Cliché and their husbands, who had 
now all filed before them, They be- 
lieved that the ladies and the gentle- 
men alike had covered them with en- 
dearments, were candidly, gushingly 
glad to make their acquaintance. 
They had not in the least seen what 
was manner, the minimum of decent 
profession, and what the subtle resig- 
nation of old races who have known a 
long historical discipline and have con- 
ventional forms for their feelings— 
forms resembling singularly little the 
feelings themselves. Francie took 
people at their word when they told 
her that the whole maniére d'étre of 
her family inspired them with an irre- 
sistible sympathy : that was a speech 
of which Mme. de Cliché had been 
capable, speaking as if for all the 
Proberts and for the old noblesse of 
France. It wouldn’t have occurred to 
the girl that such things need have 
been said as a mere garniture. Her 
lover, whose life had been surrounded 
with garniture, and who therefore 
might have been expected not to notice 
it, had a fresh sense of it now: he re- 
flected that manner might be a very 
misleading symbol, might cover pitfalls 
and bottomless gulfs, when it had 
attained that perfection and corre- 
sponded so little to fact. What he 


-had wanted was that his people should 


be very civil at the hotel; but with 
such a high standard of compliment 
where, after all, was sincerity? And 
without sincerity how could people get 
on together when it came to their 
settling down to common life? Then 
the Dossons might have surprises, and 
the surprises would be painful in pro- 
portion as their present innocence was 
great. As to the high standard itself 
there was no manner of doubt : it was 
magnificent in its way. 
Henry JAMEs. 
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DOCTOR FAUSTUS AND 


Tue great transitional periods of 
history have a fascination peculiarly 
their own. The special characteristics 
of the civilization which is expiring 
seem in them to flower into a rank 
luxuriance unknown to their days of 
health and vigour: they exhibit a 
change like the unnatural appearance 
of energy which in some diseases is 
the herald of death. The manners, 
customs and beliefs of the dying epoch 
assert themselves in an exaggerated 
and altered form, and, as it were, with 
a certain self-consciousness which seems 
to betoken a sense of insecurity and a 
struggle against approaching dissolu- 
tion, yet, strange to say, often assimi- 
lating the while some of those very 
tendencies which are destined to super- 
sede them. 

Thus, the period with which this 
paper is concerned, marking the line 
between the medieval and the modern 
worlds, exhibits the spirit and many 
of the institutions of the Middle Ages 
in an exaggerated and distorted form. 
Never before has the magnificence of 
the Prince, the Noble, the Ecclesiastic, 
been so great: never before has the 
poverty and degradation of the Serf 
been so real. Of all the feudal oppres- 
sions none have approached the des- 
potisms of such sovereigns as Henry 
the Eighth, Francis the First, or 
Charles the Fifth. Never had mediz- 
val baron exceeded in lawlessness the 
knights of the Palatinate. Never had 
the Church been so wealthy or so 
vowerful outwardly as in the decade 
‘mmediately preceding the rupture : 
aever throughout the whole period of 
the Middle Ages had men’s minds 
generally been so keenly occupied 
with theological questions: never 
before did Astrology, Alchemy, and 
the Occult Sciences in general, exert 
such a fascination over so many in- 
tellects, or the Black Art excite such 
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apprehension. Like all ages of transi- 
tion, the sixteenth century was an age 
of material and intellectual unrest ; 
and this twofold characteristic of the 
period was embodied in one of its most 
notable social products—the travelling 
scholar. The invention of printing 
had given wide currency to ideas 
which in an earlier century would 
have been confined to the monastery ; 
and the doctrines and aspirations here 
referred to are immediately traceable 
to the New Learning which had arisen 
in the preceding century. 

The emigration from Constantinople 
had opened up to the Western World 
the literature of the last period of 
transition, that of the fall of Classical 
Antiquity—the works of the Neo- 
Platonists, of the Pseudo-Orpheus, of 
Hermes Trismegistus ; and, last but 
not least, the mysteries of the Jewish 
Kabbala had been expounded by 
Reuchlin and others. Letters had 
now ceased to be the exclusive ap- 
panage of the clerical class and were 
beginning to be pursued as a calling 
special to itself, with the travelling 
scholar as its more or less humble re- 
presentative. He went about from 
town to town, and from village to 
village, in the combined character of 
teacher, astrologer, divinator, and 
doctor, offering his services in return 
for such entertainment and reward as 
the means or liberality of his hosts 
admitted. Like the minstrel of an 
earlier age, he was generally welcomed 
and treated with an amount of respect 
wherever he went. But the goal of a 
travelling scholar’s ambition was 
always some sort of appointment, 
however humble, at one of the 
established seats of learning. The 


mythical embodiment of this type is 
Doctor Faustus. 

In the following pages it is pro- 
posed to consider briefly, first the 




















question as to the historical existence 
of Faustus, together with such traces 
of the myth as are discoverable pre- 
vious to its receiving literary form in 
the Frankfort Faust-Book of 1587 ; 
and next to attempt a sketch of two 
undoubtedly historical personages who 
flourished at the same time and may 
be taken as living representatives of 
the type to which Faustus belonged. 
If we admit an historical Faustus at 
all, the legend has the peculiar interest 
of being the last instance in history of 
the complete incrustation of a real 
personality in myth. The medieval 
spirit had always been inclined to 
assign unusual gifts or learning to an 
infernal origin: the notion of an 
actual compact with the Devil, more- 
over, was not by any means new. It 
had been embodied in one form or 
another in sundry early Christian 
legends and was generally familiar 
to popular medieval thought. It 
nevertheless fastened itself with pre- 
eminent force on the German mind 
of the sixteenth century, and as a 
natural consequence speedily assumed 
the shape of a myth. 

The more learned itinerant scholar 
of the sixteenth century had been pre- 
ceded, in the days before the invention 
of printing and the revival of letters, 
by the itinerant fortune-teller, who is 
a noticeable figure in medieval society 
from the thirteenth century onwards. 
It would seem that a personage of 
this description was notorious in the 
fifteenth century, who called himself, 
or was called, Faustus, or the Fortu- 
nate One. Of this individual we know 
nothing, and the only evidence we have 
of his existence, is the inference from 
the statement of the Abbot Johann 
von Trittenheim in 1507, respecting a 
certain magister Georgius Sabellicus, 
then living, who described himself as 
Faustus the Younger. This letter of 
Trittenheim’s is the most important 
piece of contemporary evidence as to 
the existence of an historical Faustus 
we possess. The name, indeed, appears 
therein for the first time. The Abbot 
writes from Wiirzburg, August 20th, 
1507, to the court-Astrologer of the 
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Elector Palatine, Johann Virdung von 
Hasfurt, the same who cast the horo- 
scope of Melanchthon. 


**The man,” says he, ‘‘of whom you speak, 
this George Sabellicus, who impudently calls 
himself the Prince of Necromancers, is a 
vagabond and impostor, who only merits the 
whip to the end that in future he may cease to 
profess principles so odious and so contrary to 
the Holy Church. What indeed are the titles 
that he claims but the mark of a foolish and 
vain mind, in which pride takes the place of 
Philosophy ! Behold how he styles himself : 
Magister Georgius Sabellicus Faustus Minor, 
Prince of Necromancers, Astrologer, second 
Magian, Chiromancist, Agromancist, Pyro- 
mancist and second Hydromancist. Behold 
the mad audacity of this man who dares to 
proclaim himself the Prince of Necromancers, 
and who, ignorant of all letters, should rather 
style himself fool than master! But his per- 
versity is known to me. On my return 
journey last year from Brandenburg, I en- 
countered this man at the town of Gelnhausen, 
and at the hostelry there I heard speak of the 
brilliant promises he had the audacity to make. 
But when he knew of my arrival, he left the 
hostelry and never dared present himself before 
me. ‘The pretences of his folly which he has 
had transmitted to you, he also sent to me by 
messenger. In the town priests reported to me 
that he had vaunted in the presence of a great 
number of people, of the possession of so great 
a science and memory, that if all the works of 
Plato and Aristotle were lost he, like another 
Esdras, could resuscitate them with more 
elegance than before. Later, when I was at 
Spire, he came to Wiirzburg, and actuated by 
the same vanity, is reported to have said before 
many people, that the miracles of Christ were 
not so marvellous but that he could do the 
same things as often as he pleased. During 
last Lent he came also to Kreuznach, and, as 
boastful as ever, he promised all manner of 
marvels, alleging that he was the first of all the 
Alchemists, and that he could accomplish 
every object of men’s desires. Just at this time 
he obtained the post of professor which was 
vacant, through the interposition of Franz 
von Sickingen, the bailiff of your Prince, and 
aman much given tomysticism. But soon it 
was discovered that his system of education 
consisted of debauches with the students, and 
he only escaped punishment by a prompt 
flight : such is the reliable testimony I have to 
offer you concerning this man, whose arrival 
you await with so much impatience. When 
he presents himself before you, you will dis- 
cover, not a philosopher, but a rogue and a 
charlatan. Adieu, remember me.” 


The evidence afforded by this letter 
is of the first importance ; but there are 
one or two points in it which, as far as 
they go, must be allowed to discount 
the value of its testimony as to the 
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character of its hero, It is evident 
that Trittenheim had not personally 
come in contact with George Sabellicus. 
All that he knew concerning him was 
from report ; and it is quite possible 
that the worthy Abbot himself, who, 
although he repudiated the Black 
Magic as befitted his position, was 
nevertheless much addicted to the 
pursuit of Alchemy, may not have 
been above allowing himself to be 
moved by professional jealousy. That 
Sabellicus was a man of some learning 
is indicated by the reference to Plato 
and Aristotle, also by the Academic 
post given him by that most enthusi- 
astic patron of letters, and “last 
flower of German chivalry,” Franz von 
Sickingen. 

The next mention we find of the 
name Faust, is in the “Acta Philo- 
sophica” of Heidelberg University in 
the year 1509 where Johannes Faustus 
is mentioned as having obtained the 
degree of bachelor on January 15th, 
in that year. In 1513 Conrad Muth 
of Gotha, the humanist and friend of 
Reuchlin, writes in a letter to a 
brother ecclesiastic: “ About eight 
days ago there came to Erfurt a 
Chiromancist of the name of Georgius 
Faustus Hemitheus Heidelbergenses. 
He is simply a braggarit and a fool . . 
the unlearned, however, are dumb- 
founded by him. It is against him 
that the theologians should direct 
their attacks, rather than seek to 
destroy a philosopher like Reuchlin. 
I heard him prate at the hostelry, but 
did not chastise his presumption, for 
what matters to me the folly of a 
stranger?” Is this Faust of Muth 
identical with the one mentioned in 
the “ Acta” of Heidelberg University, 
and is either of them the same with 
the George Sabellicus Faust of Trit- 
tenheim? These are questions very 
difficult to answer. The allusion to 
Heidelberg in the style and title of the 
Erfurt Faust of 1513, would seem to 
point to his identification with the 
student of 1509, were it not for the 
difference of Christian names. The 
one is Johannes, the other Georgius. 
This discrepancy, however, might be 
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explained. Against the identification 
of the Heidelberg Faust of 1509 with 
Trittenheim’s Sabellicus, may be urged, 
in addition to the discrepancy between 
the Christian names, the much more 
important fact that the latter had, as 
it appears, some years previously oc- 
cupied a position as teacher. Finally as 
against the identification of this latter 
with the Erfurt Faust of 1513, is to be 
alleged notwithstanding the identity 
of Christian name in this case, the 
omission of any mention of the name 
Sabellicus, and also the allusion to 
Heidelberg of which Trittenheim in 
his report says nothing whatever. 
The opinion expressed by Conrad 
Muth, of the desirability of Faustus 
being exposed by the theologians, is 
not very consistent with his own con- 
duct in allowing him to impose on the 
good burghers of Erfurt unrebuked, 
merely on the ground that he was a 
stranger. 

In the next notice of Faust, we 
find him described as a guest of 
Entenfuss, Abbot of Maulbronn, in 
1516. A list of the Abbots of Maul- 
bronn observes of Entenfuss, that he 
gave hospitality to his fellow-country- 
man, Faust. The worthy ecclesiastic, 
as might be expected, was an enthu- 
siastic alchemist and had built a 
laboratory in one of the cloisters of the 
monastery which retained till recently 
the local appellation of Faust’s kitchen. 
One of the towers of the building was 
also called Faust’s tower, from a tra- 
dition’of its having contained the apart- 
ments he occupied during his stay 
there. This would seem to close the 
strictly contemporary evidence respec- 
ting Doctor Faustus. 

A legend of a later date represents 
Faust as at Leipzig in 1525, and as 
having in that year performed his 
celebrated exploit of riding out of 
Auerbach’s cellar on the wine-tun. 
Two frescoes, dating probably from the 
seventeenth century, illustrative of 
this incident may be seen at this day 
on the walls of the establishment in 
question, The proprietor of the 


famous Gasthaus, who took the name 
of Auerbach from his birthplace in 
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Bavaria, was an ardent follower of the 
new doctrines in religion, as well as of 
the New Learning. It was with him 
that Luther dined in 1519, when he 
came to Leipzig to dispute with Eck. 
It is curious as regards this feat of 
equitation, that its traditional date, 
1525, accords with that given in some 
versions of the legend as the year of 
Faust’s death: it is also a year with 
which other incidents in the career of 
the legendary Faust are connected. 

The legend which makes Faust a 
friend of Melanchthon rests on the 
supposed testimony of the latter's 
disciple Mennel, or Manlius, in his 
“Collectanea.” But the passage has 
been misinterpreted as a quotation 
from Melanchthon himself, whereas 
Manlius is speaking in his own person. 
According to him, Faust was born at 
the little town of Kundling or Knit- 
lingen in Wurtemberg, and studied at 
the university of Cracow in Poland, at 
that time a renowned seat of occult 
learning. 

The passage in question contains 
the original explicit narrative of 
Faust’s last day, and of his seizure and 
destruction at midnight in a village 
inn by demons. Manlius also makes 
Faust visit Wittenberg and Nurem- 
berg, besides connecting him with the 
court of Charles the Fifth and the 
battle of Pavia, all of which points are 
incorporated in the later Faust-book. 

Widman, the author of the second 
independent literary redaction of the 
Faust-legend, inserts a chapter headed 
“The opinion of Dr. Luther on Dr. 
Faust,” the information contained in 
which he professes to have derived 
from a privatedocument. The edition 
of Luther’s “Tischreden” published 
in 1568 at Frankfort, however, con- 
tains a report of a conversation between 
Luther and his friends on the same 
subject. In this, among many in- 
stances of Faust’s magical skill, Luther 
is made to relate how the Italian 
magician, Luk Gauric, Bishop of 
Civitate, had told him that once his 
own familiar spirit appeared to him, 
and tried to force him to leave Italy 
for Germany, alleging that Dr. Faust 
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possessed a more powerful spirit than 
himself, who could teach him many 
things: to which the Bishop diplom- 
atically replied, that it was not seemly 
for one devil to run after another. 
But the genuineness of these con- 
versations must always remain very 
doubtful. 

We have now given all the evidence 
of any importance bearing upon the 
legend in its course of formation, and 
while it was mainly an oral tradition. 
The basis of the literary Faust-sage is 
the Faust-book of 1587, first sold at 
the Frankfort fair of that year, the 
title of which runs: “ History of Dr. 
Johann Faust, the renowned magician 
and adept in the Black Arts; how he 
pledged himself to the devil at an 
appointed time, what strange adven- 
tures he passed through meanwhile, 
ordered and carried out by himself, 
till in the end he received his well- 
merited reward. For the most part 
derived from his own writings that he 
left behind, and printed as an awful 
example, frightful illustration and 
earnest warning to all vain, curious 
and Godless men.” The work is dedi- 
cated by the writer and printer, Johann 
Spies, to his “ most gracious dear lords 
and friends, Caspar Kolln, secretary 
to the Kurfiirst of Mainz, and Hierony- 
mus Haff, rent-master in the county 
of Kénigstein.” In this little book 
all the widely dispersed legends, oral 
and written, respecting Dr. Faustus 
were brought together into literary 
shape. Its success was unbounded, 
and imitations sprang up in all direc- 
tions. A year or two later appeared 
an English version, “The History of 
the damnable Life and deserved Death 
of Dr. John Faustus ” : a continuation 
appeared in 1594, entitled “‘ The second 
report of Dr. John Faustus containing 
his appearances, and the deeds of 
Wagner, etc.” ; and before the end 
of the century histories of Faust were 
circulating throughout well-nigh every 
country of Western Europe. The only 
one of these embodying any new mate- 
rial is that of Widman, published at 
Hamburg in 1599, of which mention 
has already been made, and which is 
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declared to be based mainly on original 
sources. In addition to the prose ver- 
sions numerous ballads also appeared ; 
and every strolling company of players 
was expected to have on its repertory 
some piece dealing with the career of 
the great magician. Marlowe seems to 
have founded his famous drama on the 
original Frankfort-book, the story of 
which, at least, was in all probability 
brought over to this country in the 
year of its publication by an English 
company of players who had been in 
the service of the Duke of Saxony. 
Henceforward the myth of Faust was 
established in the world’s literature 
and art, and only awaited the final 
form it was to assume at the end of 
the eighteenth century from the hand 
of the master, who in making it the 
vehicle of his greatest conceptions 
raised it to an undying place in the 
higher thought of mankind. 

It will be sufficiently clear from the 
above summary of evidence, that there 
are many links wanting to establish 
a definite historical personality. We 
cannot feel quite certain that in the 
Faustus referred to by Trittenheim, by 
the Archives of Heidelberg University, 
by Conrad Muth, by the traditions of 
the Maulbronn monastery, by Manlius, 
and others, we have before us one 
person or more than one. The most 
probable conclusion seems to be that 
we have to do with a type rather than 
a single individual. One of the estab- 
lished laws of the Myth was _ pro- 
bably in operation here,—that, namely, 
whereby a single individual, either by 
accident or by some slight temporary 
prominence, becomes the centre round 
which cluster the characteristics and 
the traditions really covering a whole 
class. Every story of necromancy or 
of marvellous adventure, originating 
in great part in current beliefs, but 
in the first instance related of various 
persons, henceforth attached them- 
selves to Doctor Faustus. He passed 
out of the domain of history into that 
of myth. As illustrating this point 


we propose now to consider the cases 
of two well-defined historical person- 
ages who also lived during the first 
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half of the sixteenth century, and the 
anecdotes told of whom bear a striking 
resemblance to those connected with 
the legend of Faustus. 

The most prominent name among 
the necromantic scholars of the age in 
which Faustus is said to have lived 
is that of Theophrastus Paracelsus. 
The real name of this personage was 
Phillippus Aureolus Theophrastus 
Bombast von Hohenheim, or, as some 
accounts allege, Hihener, of which 
Paracelsus is the Latin translation. 
He is said to have been born in 1493 
at Einsiedeln in Switzerland, where 
his father (who was probably of a 
Swabian family), driven from his 
native land by poverty, had settled 
down a short time previously. Pro- 
bably induced by his characteristic 
love of effect Paracelsus, not content 
with the names he already possessed, 
added to them the name of his birth- 
place in a Latinised form, Eremita. 
His earliest training was from his 
father, and naturally in the direction 
of his father’s faculty of Medicine. 
Young Theophrastus seems to have 
shown the taste for the Occult Sciences 
which was characteristic of his age, 
and as he grew up states that he re- 
ceived initiation therein from sundry 
ecclesiastics. “From childhood,” he 
says, “I have pursued this matter and 
have learned of good instructors, the 
most deeply read in the adepta philoso- 
phia, and wonderfully cunning in these 
arts. Firstly Wilhelmus von Hohen- 
heim my father, who has never for- 
saken me, and besides him too great 
a number to name; men who have 
busied themselves with all manner of 
writings, old and new, such as are of 
much authority : among others Bishop 
Scheyt von Settgach, Bishop Erhartt 
and his ancestors of Lavantall, Bishop 
Nicholas von Yppon, Bishop Matthaus 
Schacht, suffragan of Freisingen, and 
many abbots, as the Abbot of Spann- 
heim, etc.” This enumeration must 
presumably not be taken to refer ex- 
clusively to those with whom he had 
personal intercourse: indeed it is pos- 
sible that he only personally came into 
contact with the last mentioned, our 
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old friend, Johann von Trittenheim. 
It has been said that he worked in the 
alchemistic laboratory of the Abbot 
either at Spannheim or at Wiirzburg, 
whither the latter removed in 1506. 
He subsequently turned his attention 
more exclusively to Medicine, visiting 
various schools in Germany, Italy and 
France, but the result of his studies 
was the conclusion that Medicine was 
“an uncertain art not properly to be 
employed.”’ Thenceforward his domi- 
nating thought was the reconstruction 
of the science of Medicine on an al- 
chemistic and theosophical basis, and 
its rescue from the domination of Aris- 
totle, Galen, and Avicenna. About 
this time he commenced a series of 
almost incredible wanderings, in the 
course of which he is said to have 
visited Spain, Portugal, England, 
Prussia, Poland, Hungary, Wallachia 
and Russia. At Moscow he was cap- 
tured by the Tartars and brought to 
Constantinople by the son of the Khan, 
All this, if true, must have taken place 
before his twenty fifth year, for about 
this time we find him again in Ger- 
many. He has little to relate respect- 
ing his journeys, save that he under- 
went many hardships, and was em- 
ployed in a medical capacity in sundry 
campaigns. Mining operations seem 
always to have attracted his attention : 
he occupied himself for a long time in 
the mines of Sigismond Fugger, at 
Schwatz in the Tyrol, with researches 
having for their end the discovery 
of the great alchemistic secrets, the 
transmutation of metals, the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and the elixir of life. 
On his return from eastern Europe to 
Germany, he once more entered upon 
the life of a travelling scholar. The 
foundation of his fame in Medicine is 
traceable, it would appear, to a cure 
he effected on a bookseller of Basel, 
by name Johann Probanius, who was 
suffering from a disease of the ankle 
which the faculty had pronounced 
curable only by amputation. Under 
the treatment of Paracelsus the worthy 
bookseller was enabled in a few weeks 
to carry his wares to the annual fair 
at Frankfort, the same fair at which, 
No, 342.—vo.. Lym, 


some sixty years later, one of his suc- 
cessors in the trade offered for sale 
the original Faust-book, which in its 
narrative of the life of the arch-necro- 
mancer not improbably embodied many 
elements from that of Paracelsus. Soon 
after this success, in 1526, Paracelsus 
acquired the post of physician to the 
town of Basel, and medical professor 
at the University. His first act on 
entering the chair was to consign to 
the flames the works of Avicenna, 
whose treatise on Medicine was then 
the standard authority. This demon- 
stration was intended to point the 
moral of the Latin programme of his 
course for the session of 1527. In 
this document he proclaimed his inten- 
tion to cast aside in its entirety all 
tradition and all the text-books of his 
predecessors, and alone to deliver the 
results of his own researches. Large 
numbers of students flocked from all 
sides to hear the renowned doctor who 
had pronounced himself supreme, and 
assured the world that his shoe-latchets 
possessed more medical learning than 
Galen and Avicenna together. 

We may presume that after such 
an opening the further development 
of the course must have been awaited 
with breathless expectation by the 
assembled aspirants to the Aisculapian 
art; but the pompous, and in some 
cases unintelligible jargon of the lec- 
tures, the character of which has been 
immortalised ever since in the word 
“bombastic,” soon effectually thinned 
his audience. As was natural, with 
a man who despised all the learning 
of books, and who held so high an 
opinion of his own qualifications, his 
relations with his academic colleagues 
had in a little while become extremely 
strained. The unpopularity and dis- 
gust which he inspired was increased 
by his intemperate habits. It is 
alleged that he rarely ascended the 
professorial chair sober. We cannot 
therefore wonder that he had not oc- 
cupied the post a year before it had 
become practically untenable by him. 
His precipitate flight from Basel was 
immediately traceable to his resent- 
ment at a legal decision which was 
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palpably animated by spite against 
himself, or servility to his adversary, 
or perhaps both. A wealthy canon, 
Cornelius von Lichtenfels, who was 
suffering from an attack of indiges- 
tion, offered Paracelsus a hundred 
gulden if he would cure him : the cure 
was readily effected by a small dose 
of laudanum, which seems to have 
been the main constituent in a secret 
and wonder-working preparation which 
Paracelsus employed. The canon find- 
ing himself recovered refused the pro- 
mised reward, and the dispute coming 
before the court, the case was decided 
against Paracelsus in favour of the 
customary fee. Upon this, Paracelsus 
broke out into such violent invectives 
against the judges that he was advised 
by his friends to fly from the prosecu- 
tion with which he was threatened. 
He settled down at Colmar in Elsass, 
where he remained about two years 
before recommencing his wandering 
career. He began now to think about 
having his manuscripts published. 
The first book of his “ Grossen Wun- 
darznei” was probably printed at 
Ulm, but the work was completed at 
Augsburg. Henceforward the places 
of his temporary sojourn are only to 
be gathered from the prefaces and 
dedications of his various works. 
From these we infer that he was at 
Nuremberg in 1529, and that within 
the next ten years he visited suc- 
cessively Zurich, St. Gall, Pfafers, 
Miinchroth, Augsburg, Kromau, ete. 
In the year 1540, he was summoned 
by the archbishop to Salzburg, where 
he died on September 24th, 1541. 
Paracelsus was eminently a type of 
the travelling scholar of the period, at 
least in his mode of life: whether his 
appearance and manners are to be 
taken as equally representative may 
be doubtful, though it is highly pro- 
bable that even the average itinerant 
man of learning did not possess the 
dignity and polish of his more fortu- 
nate brother, the ecclesiastic or the 
academic dignitary. According to all 
accounts Paracelsus was exceptionally 
coarse in his appearance and habits. 
He is described as more like a labourer 
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than a scholar, and his drunkenness 
is universally admitted. During two 
years it is said he never undressed 
himself, but late at night, after hard 
drinking, would throw himself upon a 
couch, his great sword by his side, and 
after an hour or two of sleep would 
rise up suddenly, whirling the sword in 
the air, or plunging it violently into 
the wall or ceiling of the apartment. 
On the appearance of his terrified 
famulus1 Paracelsus, his hand on the 
hilt of his sword, would stand and dic- 
tate by the hour together. Oporinus, 
the famulus from whose narrative this 
account is taken, relates that he went 
in hourly dread of his master even 
when absent, believing him to be in a 
sense omniscient. Another famulus 
he was in the habit of frightening in 
his midnight ravings with the threat 
of invoking a million devils, upon 
which the miserable creature would 
fall upon his knees and beg him not 
to do so, being firmly persuaded that 
his escape was due solely to the 
earnestness of his entreaties. Para- 
celsus kept a fire burning ceaselessly 
in his laboratory, where something 
was always distilling or preparing. 
His sword was believed to possess a 
demon inclosed in its hilt, and his 
name descended to later generations 
as representing the incarnation of 
Alchemy and Occult Medicine. He 
left a crowd of followers, who saw in 
him the prophet of those mystico- 
theurgic quasi-scientific tendencies 
which were so popular just before 
the dawn of Physical Science proper. 

Yet in spite of his repudiation of 
tradition and authority, Paracelsus 
was quite as much dependent on them 
as his orthodox opponents of the 
schools, though the tradition was not 
altogether the same. He took his 
stand on a tradition “ which had flown 
steadily on in a kind of under-current 
throughout the Middle Ages, and in 
the fifteenth century had through the 


1The famulus was a poor student who 
performed menial oflices for a professor, or man 
of learning, in return for board and instruction. 
He was a recognized institution of medieval 
life at the German universities. 
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zeal of the Humanists suddenly come 
to the fore.” This newer tradition 
was supplied by the revived Neo- 
Platonic philosophy, with the astro- 
logy and magic which were associated 
with it, especially in-its later phases, 
and perhaps still more from the cog- 
nate doctrines of the Kabbala recently 
revealed by the researches of Reuchlin. 
The Neo-Platonic notion of a tripartite 
division of the world, Paracelsus pos- 
sibly derived more immediately from 
the Medicean Florentine, Marsilius 
Ficinus, the Nestor of the Humanist 
movement. The three worlds, the 
intelligible, the celestial, and the 
terrestrial, stand in continuous and 
mysterious communication with one 
another. The heaven with its stars 
has its counterpart in the earth with 
its metals, plants and animals, of 
which the heavenly or astral world is 
the prototype. That which in the 
heavens appears as star or planet, 
exists as mineral, vegetable, or animal 
in the earth ; and he who understands 
the signatures of things, that is, the 
signs denoting their connection, un- 
derstands their true signification and 
their secret power. All these worlds 
are bound together by a reciprocal 
sympathy on which rests the possi- 
bility of magic. Man is compounded 
of the terrestrial elements, his astral 
soul is the repository of planetary in- 
fluences, his rational soul is a part of 
the Divine or intelligible world-prin- 
ciple. As the astral soul regulates 
the body, so the rational soul domi- 
nates the whole man. The carrying 
out of these positions is to the last 
degree fantastic. Lvery element has 
its archeus or spiritual principle. 
Human nature, as the unity and pin- 
nacle of the universe, comprises with- 
in itself the characteristics of the 
entire universe. To the world of ele- 
mentary spirits belong the undines, or 
beings composed of the spiritual prin- 
ciple of water : the gnomes, kobolds or 
earth-spirits, beings whose dwelling- 
place is the interior of the earth: 
sylphs or lemures, the spirits of air, 
and salamanders, or the creatures 
native to the element of fire. These 
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entities, being possessed only of an in- 
ferior or elementary soul, can only be 
rendered immortal by their marriage 
with human kind. According to the 
doctrine of Galen the four elements 
have their counterpart in the four 
cardinal humours of the human body, 
the relative preponderance of these 
forming the ground of the distinctions 
of temperament and constitution, as 
well as the basis for the diagnosis of 
disease. Against this doctrine Para- 
celsus vehemently rails, opposing 
thereto his own theory of mercury, 
sulphur and salt as the three prin- 
ciples which he terms the counterpart 
of the Trinity: for with Paracelsus 
the recognized four elements did not 
constitute a hierarchy in themselves, 
but only one division, the terrestrial, 
in the triune hierarchy of the kosmos. 
In wood the element which passes off 
in smoke is mercury, that which burns 
is sulphur, while the ash is salt. It 
is idle to go deeper into these fantastic 
dreams. But that a man like Para- 
celsus should have been regarded by 
large numbers as something like a 
prophet, is significant of the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the sixteenth 
century and indicates a soil ripe for 
the development of such a myth as 
that of Faustus. We now pass on to 
the consideration of another figure 
contemporary with the rise of tha 

myth. ; 
Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa von 
Nettesheim was born of a noble 
family at Cologne in the year 1487. 
He received his early education in the 
university of his native town, where 
he entered in the faculties of Law and 
Medicine. Like a true son of his 
century, he soon also became attracted 
to the Occult Sciences. When about 
twenty years of age he went to Paris, 
full of romantic dreams of the un- 
known possibilities hidden in the 
nature of things. In Paris, in con- 
junction with some other young men 
of divers nationalities but all inspired 
by the same hopes, he instituted a 
secret society having for its object the 
study and exploitation of the magical 
sciences for the ends of personal ambi- 
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tion. That they succeeded in obtain- 
ing credence for their pretensions is 
evinced by the fact that Agrippa 
received a commission from a noble 
of Catalonia to deliver by occult arts 
one of his castles which was besieged 
by insurrectionary peasants. Agrippa, 
by dint of cunning and address, but at 
great personal risk, succeeded in in- 
ducing the insurgents to disperse. 
Escaped without loss of credit from 
this dangerous adventure he seems for 
the time being to have had enough of 
the thaumaturgic profession, and ac- 
cordingly we find him in 1509 endea- 
vouring to obtain an academic position 
in the Theological faculty. The mys- 
tical doctrines he professed in this 
department were founded on Reuchlin, 
Mirandola, and the Kabalistic writers 
of the period. His lectures, which 
were well attended, did not succeed 
in their purpose, for the Franciscan 
provincial, Catilinet, denounced him 
before the Duchess of Burgundy, who 
was then holding court in Ghent, as a 
dangerous heretic; and not even an 
essay on the superiority of the female 
to the male sex, with which Agrippa 
sought to make favour with the lady, 
sufficed to efface the ecclesiastical 
stigma cast upon him as a follower 
of Reuchlin. Agrippa now came for a 
time to London, where he pursued more 
theological studies, but soon returned 
to Cologne, delivering lectures against 
the worship of relics and pictures, 
against processions, the observance of 
feast-days, and other Catholic prac- 
tices. Encouraged by the Abbot Trit- 
tenheim, who was evidently the centre 
of attraction for all students of occult 
lore in those days, Agrippa wrote his 
first great treatise, “ De Occulta Philo- 
sophia,” which claimed to place magic 
on a philosophical basis. The whole 
is founded on the current principles of 
Neo-Platonism, and on the character- 
istic division of the universe into a 
spiritual, astral, and elementary world. 
The system is essentially the same as 
that of Paracelsus, but is rather more 
coherent and worked out with greater 
literary skill. It treats of mysterious 
affinities, astrological, alchemical, and 
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mystical, the influences of angels, 
spirits, and demons, in the approved 
fashion of the time, and of the means 
by which they may be subjected to 
man’s influence. This work was no 
sooner finished than we find Agrippa 
transformed into an officer in the 
Imperial Army. In this capacity he 
seems to have attained distinction, 
being created a knight on the battle- 
field ; but he soon came back to his 
old pursuits, accompanying the Car- 
dinal von Santa Croche as theologian 
to the Council of Pisa. After return- 
ing for a short time to his military 
career he once more started as teacher, 
delivering orations on Hermes Tris- 
megistus in the uniform of the Im- 
perial service. The success of these 
lectures was such as to obtain for him 
the double Doctorate in Law and 
Medicine, and, which was of still 
more importance to him, the hand of 
a noble maiden. But troubles soon 
followed. When Francis was driven 
across the Alps the house of Agrippa 
was plundered in the popular tumult, 
and it was only through the fidelity 
of one of his pupils that his manu- 
scripts were saved. Reduced to great 
straits, after a temporary sojourn with 
the Marquis of Montferrat, he was 
invited simultaneously to become 
syndic and orator to the town of 
Metz, and to a post with the Papal 
legate at Avignon. He decided upon 
Metz, whither he .repaired with his 
wife and child in 1518. <A  scep- 
tical tendency as regards all human 
knowledge now came over the man 
whose reputation for magical practice 
and occult science had opened for him 
the gates of palaces. He became in- 
volved in disputes with the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, in one of which he 
succeeded in rescuing a peasant girl, 
accused of witchcraft, from the Inqui- 
sition. Soon after this, being disgusted 
with his position, he returned once 
more to Cologne, where be encountered 
Ulrich von Hutten; but Hutten’s 
plans for the separation of Germany 
from the Roman Church displeased 
him. His wife dying about this time, 


he again set out on his wanderings, 
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and in the following year we find him 
at Geneva, a native of which place he 
married. He next obtained the post 
of town-physician at Freiburg, but did 
not long remain there. In 1524 he 
received the appointment of physician 
and astrologer to the French court. 
He accordingly repaired to Lyons, 
when political events consequent on 
the battle of Pavia proving unfavour- 
able to him, he began to negotiate 
with the Constable of Bourbon, the 
enemy of Francis ; but the unsuccessful 
campaign at Rome in 1527 threw him 
again on the French court, About 
this time he composed his celebrated 
work on the vanity of all arts and 
sciences, in which the sceptical ten- 
dency already alluded to receives its 
fullest expression in a somewhat dreary 
declamation against all departments of 
learning, and indeed all human interests 
whatever. A call to Antwerp freed 
Agrippa from the serious financial and 
other difficulties which surrounded him. 
An Augustine monk, much addicted 
to magic, offered him an asylum there. 
Although owing to delays on the jour- 
ney it was several months before he 
reached his destination, once arrived, 
it was not long before he obtained 
through the Duchess Margaret of the 
Netherlands the post of Imperial coun- 
cillor, historiographer, and keeper of 
the Archives. In this capacity he has 
left an account of the entry of Charles 
the Fifth into Antwerp. His wife at 
this time died of the plague; and a 
third marriage, which he contracted 
shortly after, resulting in a separa- 
tion, his house was broken up and his 
children placed in the hands of stran- 
gers. The publication of his work on 
the vanity of sciences, drew upon him 
a storm of indignation from all sides. 
The orthodox men of learning, no less 
than the Humanists, had no words 
severe enough for a writer who would 
involve all learning in a common con- 
demnation as the offspring of the Evil 
One, and as fruitful in nothing but 
sophistry and illusion. Agrippa ap- 
parently did not realize the fact that 
it was impossible for him to remain a 
courtier after the wholesale attacks 
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contained in this work on the powers 
that were, both temporal and spiritual, 
though Erasmus had warned him of 
the rashness of his proceeding and had 
written urgently begging Agrippa not 
to involve him (Erasmus) in the con- 
flicts with authority which were certain 
to ensue. The forecast of Erasmus 
was soon verified. Charles withdrew 
Agrippa’s pension and drove him from 
the Netherlands, but not until after 
he had been immured for some time in 
the debtors’ prison at Brussels. In his 
extremity, however, the freethinking 
Archbishop of Cologne, Herman von 
Wied, invited him to reside in his 
castle near Bonn. Under the shelter 
of this powerful protector he entered 
upon a sharp controversy with his 
opponents. At this time, too, under 
the patronage of the Archbishop, to 
whom it was dedicated, the manuscript 
treatise of Agrippa before mentioned, 
**De Occulta Philosophia,” was for the 
first time printed. The inconsistency 
of Agrippa’s proceeding in publishing 
this book after his denunciation of 
magic in the “ De Vanitate,” will be 
especially apparent when we consider 
a passage from the latter work which 
expressly repudiates the earlier trea- 
tise. “I being also a young man” 
says Agrippa (we quote from the 
English translation of 1569), “ wrote 
of magical matters three books in a 


sufficient large volume, in which 
books, whatsoever was then done 


amiss through curious youth, now 
being more advised, I will that it be 
recanted with this retractation, for I 
have in times past consumed very 
much time and substance in these 
vanities. At length I got this profit 
thereby, that I know by what means 
I should discourage and dissuade others 
from this destruction.” It is strange 
that after having thus written he con- 
sented to the publication of the work 
in question, for, it must be remem- 
bered, he never doubts of the reality 
of magic: the vanity that he finds in 
its pretensions consisting in the fact 
that these lure men on to their souls’ 
destruction, instead of fulfilling the 
promises held out to them. Whether 
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on this particular matter the Arch- 
bishop Herman succeeded in modifying 
the opinions of Agrippa as expressed 
in his more recent treatise, or whether 
a desire of doing honour to his patron 
outweighed his concern for the spiritual 
welfare of his contemporaries, we are 
unable to say. Agrippa for some un- 
known reason left Bonn in 1535. He 
was desirous of visiting Lyons, and 
presumably of again paying his atten- 
tions to the French king; but he had 
no sooner crossed the frontier than he 
was arrested by order of Francis, on 
the ground of some disrespectful let- 
ters concerning the Queen-mother he 
had had printed. His friends before 
long procured his release, whereupon 
he repaired to Grenoble on the invita- 
tion of a friend of position in the 
town, in whose house he died, in 1556, 
after a short illness, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age. 

Legend soon began to fasten itself 
on to the memory of Cornelius Agrippa. 
He, too, was reported as having sold 
himself to the Devil, and as having 
become possessed of miraculous powers. 
By means of his incantations it was 
said that during the war in Italy 
events occurring in Milan were simul- 
taneously known in Paris. The stories 
which connect Faustus with the battle 
of Pavia and the court of Charles have 
in all probability their origin in the 
relations of Agrippa to that monarch. 
It was said that Agrippa discoursed 
daily between nine and ten o’clock in 
Freiburg and between ten and eleven 
near Mentz. This and other marvel- 
lous deeds recorded of him, he is re- 
ported to have effected through the 
agency of a small black dog, which 
remained always close beside him, 
lying on his writing-table and sleeping 
in his bed, and which was believed to 
be an incarnate demon that Agrippa 
had bound to his service by means of 
a collar whereon was engraved myste- 
rious signs. Here again, there can be 
little doubt that we have the origin of 
the demon-poodle in the Faust-legend. 
After the death of its master the 
animal was said to have sprung into the 
river and never to have been seen again, 


The character and career of Corne- 
lius Agrippa, so wayward, so gon- 
tradictory, and so romantic, ig an 
interesting study in itself, but with it 
we are not here concerned. We have 
taken Agrippa as we have taken 
Paracelsus, as the embodiment of a 
tendency which reached the height of 
its development in the earlier part of 
the sixteenth century. At periods 
like this—at what may be termed the 
great divisions of history—the most 
opposite tendencies co-exist or are 
separated from each other only by an 
interval of a few years. In the pre- 
vious century, the science and philo- 
sophy of the Middle Ages had heen 
undermined by the New Learning. 
The false science which then came into 
vogue, though apparently opposed to 
that which preceded it, was really 
opposed not to this but to the science 
of modern times which succeeded it. 
The period of its zenith was also the 
period when its decline was already 
written on it. The same century, the 
first half of which produced Paracelsus, 
Agrippa, and Trittenheim, as men re- 
presentative of its conceptions of 
Nature, produced in its second half 
Bacon, Galileo, and Kepler. Nay, 
while Paracelsus and Agrippa were 
still alive, and at that seat of occult 
learning, Cracow itself, at the very 
time, too, when Doctor Faustus was 
alleged to have been studying there, 
Copernicus was pursuing unknown and 
unaided the unpretentious researches 
which were destined to revolutionize 
in a modern sense at least one depart- 
ment of science. There is no century 
in which the antithesis of old and new 
is so sharply manifested as in the 
sixteenth. 

With the legend of Faustus the 
Myth proper finally disappears as one 
of the factors of the evolution of 
human culture. Many legendary 
anecdotes have since arisen and been 
current concerning various personages ; 
but there has been no great legendary 
cycle whose influence had made itself 
felt throughout the most advanced 
nations, which has embodied any 
special conception, or which has taken 
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complete possession of any personality 
since the humanism and awakening 
aspirations toward an understanding 
of Nature were seized upon by the 
various theological ideas of the time 
from their various points of view and 
embodied in the legend of the “ Life 
and Death of the Arch-conjuror and 
Necromancer Dr. Faustus.” Speaking 
broadly we may characterize this myth 
as portraying the antagonism between 
the Reformation and the New Learning. 
To the dogmatic reformers, to Luther, 
Calvin, or Zwingle, and their followers, 
the scholarshipof such men as Erasmus 
or Reuchlin, with their utter indiffer- 
ence to the claims of the rival dog- 
matic systems (although for the most 
part nominally adhering to the older 
Church), was an impiety only to be 
accounted for on the ground of diabo- 
lical influence. Any special skill in 
art or in science, or any new discovery, 
being immediately attributed by the 
thought of the age to a supernatural 
source, it is not difficult to see that 
the materials for the myth were at 
hand for whichever side happened to 
avail itself of them. 

In thus taking farewell of the ages 
of myth for that modern period in 
which Physical Science, commerce, and 
personal gain succeed to the old-world 
learning «nd fancy, it is hard to avoid 
asking one’s self, how much has the 
world gained by the improvements 
which we are accustomed to hear so 
much praised? There are probably 
few who have considered the matter 
at all who in certain circumstances 
have not been inclined to answer in 
the negative. Who is there, for in- 
stance, who at close of evening comes 
upon a view of one of those quaint 
medieval towns, which survive even 
to the present day in some parts of 
Southern Germany, where the break 
with the past has been less complete 
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than in this country, does not feel (as 
has been lately said) that he would 
give twenty years of his life to be 
transported back even to the period 
we have been considering, in which, 
although in many respects corrupt, 
the main fabric of the Middle Ages 
was still intact—so preferable does 
the rest and peace of the world, typified 
in those narrow gabled streets and 
tiled buildings, seem to the turmoil of 
that other world, typified in the brand- 
new shunting-yard and factory-chim- 
ney which will probably not be far 
off. This may be sentiment, but 
sentiment, here as elsewhere, has a 
meaning which cannot be ignored. 
This sentiment is after all only the 
ideal expression in one form of the 
utter and complete failure of modern 
civilization, so far as human happiness 
is concerned, even with those who are 
not materially crushed by it. Looking 
at it, apart from its broader issues 
and merely on its artistic and senti- 
mental side, the hideousness of the 
machine-made world of to-day only 
requires a contrast like this to become 
apparent to the most casual observer. 
We feel irresistibly in such cireum- 
stances, that even the Middle Ages 
in their decay would compare favour- 
ably, with all their superstition and 
straightforward ferocity, with the 
matter-of-fact, hypocritical nineteenth 
century. In the period of which we 
take leave we cannot help feeling we 
are taking leave, to a great extent, of 
contact with reality, the naive sim- 
plicity of human nature, and entering 
upon the beginning of the modern age 
of shams. There are no three centuries 
in history which have witnessed so 
great a change, not only in the sur- 
roundings of life but in human nature 
itself, as from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth. 
G. Becrort Bar. 
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REFLECTIONS IN A PICTURE-GALLERY. 


Iv has been held by some people a 
vain and impudent thing for any man 
to express an opinion on an art which 
he does not practise. But this re- 
striction of speech seems to be limited 
to the sphere of the Fine Arts, and to 
be imposed mainly, if not solely, by 
their professors. In other and less 
ethereal spheres man is allowed to be 
a free agent: he is at perfect liberty 
to expound his views of all moral, 
social, and political matters without 
being asked to produce his passport. 
A civilian may dissolve the armies of 
a continent with a wave of his pen: 
young gentlemen fresh from the uni- 
versities may remodel the principles of 
government, young ladies fresh from 
the school-room may remodel the 
theories of education: there are even 
people who will affirm Mr, Bradlaugh 
to be the first living authority on 
points of law. Only in the world of 
Art is free speech to be prohibited ; 
and especially in the world of the 
painter’s art is it a most idle and per- 
nicious thing. On the other hand, 
while waiving his right to an opinion, 
it has been urged that the ignorant 
man, possibly by very reason of his 
ignorance, may find more unalloyed 
pleasure in a picture-gallery than your 
true connoisseur. The things which 
wound the delicate fabric of the latter 
cannot pierce the former’s three-fold 
hide. Others, again, have gone be- 
yond this modest plea, and, frankly 
owning their want of technical know- 
ledge, have claimed to be as competent 
to judge when a picture fulfils or falls 
short of its intention as the painter 
himself can be. This claim cannot, of 
course, be allowed unreservedly. All 
pictorial art, it has been rightly said, 
contains two possible sources of plea- 
sure—the idea and the form, or to give 
them their professional names, the de- 


sign and the execution ; and it will be 
obvious that many people, while unable 
to distinguish the beauties or defects 
of the latter, may be perfectly capable 
of appreciating the former. Of course 
there will be limitations even to this 
capacity. It has indeed been said that 
a picture which does not carry its story 
on its face, fails in one of the essential 
qualities of a picture. But to admit 
this would sweep away at a stroke all 
allegorical painting ; and it is certain 
that there have been seen works in 
these days which none but the painters 
themselves could possibly be expected 
to explain: perhaps sometimes the 
puzzled spectator is disinclined to allow 
even this reservation. When, however, 
the picture aims at representing a fami- 
liar scene from history or fiction the 
spectator can take his stand on the 
same platform as the painter. Grant- 
ing him the necessary qualifications to 
interpret the written page, he has the 
same means of judging how the author’s 
idea should be translated into shape 
and colour. To put the matter 
simply: if a painter were to represent 
Hamlet in a flame-coloured cloak, Don 
Quixote fat, or Duke Hildebrod lean, 
any one who has read Shakespeare, 
or Cervantes, or Scott, could tell him 
he was wrong. ‘This is of course a 
very prosaic illustration: in matters 
passing outward show, there will be 
more room to differ. So many men, 
so many minds ; and we all know that 
Shakespeare suggests to some minds 
very queer notions indeed. We have 
ourselves seen Viola played by an 
actress whose dominant idea of the 
character was the exquisite jest of her 
doublet and hose, of which she gave at 
least one very peculiar illustration. 
When Malvolio was sent after her 
with the ring, she showed her apprecia- 
tion of Olivia’s mistake by kicking up 
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her leg and, with a rousing slap on 
her thigh, breaking into a roar of 
laughter. 


**T left no ring with her: what means this 

lady ? 

Fortune forbid my outside have not charmed 
her! 

She made good view of me ; indeed, so much, 

That sure methonght her eyes had lost her 
tongue, 

For she did speak in starts distractedly. 

She loves me, sure; the cunning of her 
passion 

Invites me in this churlish messenger. 

None of my lord’s ring! Why, he sent her 
none. : 

I am the man: if it be so, as ’tis, 

Poor lady, she were better love a dream. 

Disguise, I see, thou art a wickedness, 

Wherein the pregnant enemy does much. 

How easy is it for the proper-false 

In women’s waxen hearts to set their forms ! 

Alas, our frailty is the cause, not we! 

For such as we are made of, such we be. 

How will this fadge ? my master loves her 
dearly ; 

And I, poor monster, fond as much on him ; 

And she, mistaken, seems to dote on me. 

What will become of this? As I am man, 

My state is desperate for my master’s love ; 

As I am woman—now alas the day !— 

What thriftless sighs shall poor Olivia 
breathe ! 

O time! thou must untangle this, not I ; 

It is too hard a knot for me to untie!” 


It seems ditflicult to get quite so robust 
an interpretation out of these lines ; 
yet we well remember that some of the 
professed critics were much impressed 
with it, with its originality, its pi- 
quancy, and (which seemed a doubtful 
quality) even with its propriety. To 
take liberties with Shakespeare has 
always been a recognised privilege of 
the theatrical profession, and we would 
not therefore lay too much stress upon 
this illustration ; but it will be clear 
that even when the primal plan is open 
for general inspection it is unwise to 
assume that no difference of opinion can 
be possible. Either side must give the 
license it takes. Acting therefore on 
this assumption, and at the same time 
fully conscious of our rashness, we pro- 
pose to take the occasion which chance 
has given us of being rash. 

There is to be seen in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bond Street a col- 
lection of pictures much better worth 
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attention than many of more sounding 
fame. It is indeed an extremely inter- 
esting exhibition, and for more reasons 
than one. In the first place it is 
claimed by its promoters to be the 
work of “the most distinguished 
artists of the day”: in the second, it 
allows us to note with what eyes our 
best painters view the sister-art of 
poetry in its most exquisite manifesta- 
tions: in the third, it furnishes a 
rather striking commentary on that 
controversy which has been lately 
raised (or revived, for it is indeed 
eternal) over the dignity of Art and 
the respect which it has a right to 
exact. As the list of exhibitors includes 
the President of the Royal Academy 
and fifteen members of that illustrious 
society, no one (who is not himself a 
painter) will dispute the justice of the 
promoters’ claim: the title of the ex- 
hibition, “ Shakespeare’s Heroines,” 
will make good our second proposition ; 
and a glance at the catalogue will show 
in what fashion it plays its part of a 
commentary. 

The gallery contains twenty-one 
portraits, pictures were perhaps the 
better word, and on the whole fairly 
justifies its title so far as names go. 
A few indeed we miss whom we should 
have thought to find in such a company. 
The sad queens Constance and Mar- 
garet, for example, the Roman mother 
Volumnia, enchanting Perdita, the 
wronged Hermione, distracted Viola; 
above all, Lady Macbeth! We had 
spared for these such lighter emana- 
tions as Mariana, Katharine the Shrew, 
that other Katharine of France, Jessica, 
Anne Page, Audrey, Cressida. But it 
is a various, and a goodly sisterhood. 
Desdemona, Ophelia, Rosalind, Beatrice, 
Juliet, Imogen, the two Portias (she 
of Belmont, and she who was wife to 
Brutus), Cleopatra, Olivia, Cordelia, 
Miranda, Isabella! Here in truth is 
ample room for the painter to play for 
once the poet’s part, and turn to shapes 
the “tricks of strong imagination.” 

Coleridge, combating some piece of 
old criticism to the effect that Shake- 
speare wrote for men only and “the 
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gentle Fletcher” for women, denied 
that this was so. Of all writers for 
the stage, he said, Shakespeare alone 
“has drawn the female character with 
that mixture of the real and the ideal 
that belongs to it.” It is not now 
worth while to point out that it is 
quite possible to allow this (and no 
one will of course dispute it) without 
allowing the critic to have been wrong : 
to write for men alone is a very differ- 
ent thing from writing of men alone. 
If Coleridge’s quotation be correct, his 
comment is not to the purpose. But 
what is very much to our purpose is 
his comment on Shakespeare’s method 
of presenting female characters. In 
Shakespeare, he says, 


* All the elements of womanhood are holy, 
and there is the sweet yet dignified feeling of 
all that continuates society, a sense of ancestry 
and of sex, with a purity unassailable by 
sophistry, because it rests not in the analytic 
processes, but in that same equipoise of the 
faculties, during which the feelings are re- 
presentative of all past experience, —not of 
the individual only, but of all those by whom 
she has been e lucate d, and their pre decessors 
even up to the first mother that lived. Shake- 
speare notices that the want of prominence, 
which Pope notices for sarcasm, was the blessed 
beauty of the woman’s character, and knew 
that it arose not from any deliciency, but from 
the more exyuisite harmony of all the parts of 
the moral being constituting one living total 
of head and heart. He has drawn it, indeed, 
in all its distinctive energies of faith, patience, 
constancy, fortitude, —shown in ail of them as 
following the heart, which gives its results by 
a nice tact and happy intuition, without the 
intervention of the discursive faculty—sees all 
things in and by the light of the affections, and 
errs, if it ever err, in the exaggerations of love 
alone. In all the Shakesperian women there 
is essentially the same foundation and princi- 
ple ; the distinct individuality and variety are 
merely the result of the modification of cir- 
cumstances, whether in Miranda the maiden, 
in Imogen the wife, or in Katharine the 
queen,” 





It needs perhaps a mind as much 
mixed with German paste as was 
Coleridge’s own to detect in each of 
Shakespeare’s women the elements of 
all womankind up to the mother of all. 
But the general truth and beauty of 
the passage are unmistakable. The 
same and not the same: that is the 
key-note to the understanding of 


Shakespeare’s women: the divine ele- 
ments of holiness and purity made 
human by circumstances, sometimes 
sweetly human, sometimes more coarsely 
human, Every one of his women from 
Lady Macbeth to Doll Tearsheet has 
her own individuality, but all are com- 
pact of the same common nature. Each 
is cast in her own mould; but the 
materials are always the same. 

These words of Coleridge’s are good 
words to carry in one’s mind round 
this gallery: they are good, that is to 
say, for the spectator, but less good 
perhaps for the painter. For as one 
does so the thought inevitably arises, 
how far has the painter succeeded in 
expressing, or even in suggesting, the 
complex qualities of this universal 
womanhood? Is it fair to try the 
painter by such a standard? How far 
is it reasonable to expect his art to 
reflect the myriad-minded art of 
Shakespeare ? 

Byron, after a visit to the Manfrini 
Palace at Venice, expressed the opinion 
that of all the arts painting is the 
most artificial and unnatural, “and 
that by which the nonsense of man- 
kind is most imposed upon.” <A hun- 
dred arguments could be found to 
support this opinion for one to refute 
it; but Byron went on to explain him- 
self, and to destroy himself, by these 
words: “I never yet saw the picture 
or the statue which came a league 
within my conception or expectation.” 
Such an explanation merely amounts 
to this, that Byron’s conception of 
a given subject differed from the 
painter’s ; and without knowing the 
particulars of the disagreement, the 
significance of the epithets “ artificial ” 
and “unnatural” is not clear. It is 
of course easy enough to understand 
in what sense a painting must be arti- 
ficial as an expression of character ; 
it can only express one particular mood 
or phase of that character, which may 
not be the dominant one or may even 
itself be an artificial one, assumed for 
disguise or for purposes of attack or 
defence. There is a good instance of 
such artificiality in this gallery, in the 
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portrait of Beatrice. The painter has 
wisely labelled his picture, “ Dear 
Lady Disdain,” for beyond all question 
the face expresses disdain; but it ex- 
presses nothing else. Where is “my 
Lady Tongue”? Now, it is Benedick 
who uses the phrase, “ dear Lady Dis- 
dain,” and Leonato has previously in- 
terpreted the meaning of the phrase 
to the Messenger, who has been some- 
what surprised at the young lady’s 
opinion of so good a soldier and 
honourable man. “You must not, 
sir,” says Leonato, “mistake my niece. 
There is a kind of merry war betwixt 
Signior Benedick and her: they never 
meet but there’s a skirmish of wit 
between them.” The disdain the 
painter has put on this fair face has 
no touch of merriment or wit in it. 
In such a mood Benedick may have 
seen the lady he loved when she bid 
him, ‘“ Kill Claudio,’ and wished she 
were aman that she might “eat his 
heart in the market-place.” But the 
disdain was for him who had slandered 
and scorned her kinswoman: even when 
she flashes out against Benedick,— 
“There is no love in you: nay, I pray 
you, let me go,’—and again, “ You 
dare easier be friends with me than 
fight with mine enemy’’—she is not 
disdainful to him. She knows he is 
no coward, and she knows he will be 
true to her against his friend, if she 
can show cause for him to be so. 
Disdain and Love cannot dwell toge- 
ther for a single moment ; and in her 
heart Beatrice knows that she loves 
Benedick well. When we call up 
before us the figure of Beatrice, is 
it with the quality of such disdain as 
this that we associate it? Surely not: 
surely it is the witty, laughing, ban- 
tering “ Lady Tongue” we think of, a 
very woman, indeed, easily stirred to 
anger by cruelty, meanness, and in- 
justice, but not by nature a scornful 
or contemptuous woman. She is for 
us the laughing Lady Disdain of Bene- 
dick, not the literal Lady Disdain of 
the painter. With the exception per- 
haps of Rosalind there is no one of 
Shakespeare’s women so full of charm 
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as this one. Yet what touch of charm 

is there in this face? Her very beauty 

repels one. It is not Shakespeare’s 

Beatrice ; it is only a fragment of her, 

a phase. 

Let us turn to the Desdemona, one 
of the prettiest pictures in the gallery, 
and, being by the President of the 
Royal Academy, of course one of the 
best painted. We see her as Othello 
saw her listening to the story of his 
life. 

**This to hear 

Would Desdemona seriously incline : 

But still the house-affairs would draw her 
thence : 

Which ever as she could with haste dispatch, 

She’ld come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse .* 6 

er ae ee My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 

She swore, in faith, ’twas strange, ‘twas 
passing strange, 

‘Twas pitiful, "twas wondrous pitiful : 

She wish’d she had not heard it, yet she wish’d 

That heaven had made her such a man.” 

No one could desire a more perfect 

presentment of the Desdemona imaged 

in these lines. The admiring, pitying, 
eager, shrinking girl, with the pretty 
frown of anxiety on her forehead (such 
as we have often admired it on Miss 

Terry’s)—she is here to the life. But 

is this she whom we think of when we 

think of Shakespeare’s Desdemona? 

If a painter were to give us such a 

Lucy Ashton as Scott describes her in 

outward seeming,—her beautiful girl- 

ish face, with its golden hair and white 
skin, gentle and serene as a Madonna 

—should we feel that this was truly 

the bride of Lammermoor? ‘“ Her 

life,” we read of Lucy Ashton, “ had 
hitherto flowed on ina uniform and 
gentle tenor, and happy for her had 
not its present smoothness of current 
resembled that of the stream as it 
glides downwards to the waterfall!” 

“Look to her,” says Brabantio of 

Desdemona, 

** Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see : 
She has deceived her father, and may thee.” 
The shadow of fate hangs over both 

the gentle creatures from the first : 

the finger of doom has put the back- 
grounds in to both portraits. And 
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as the motto to the portrait of Lucy 
must always in our minds be the 
words of the old hag who watched the 
bridal-party ride from Ravenswood 
Church : ‘ Sae young, sae braw, and 
sae bonny—and is her time sae 
short?” so the motto to the portrait 
of Desdemona must ever be : “ Look on 
the tragic loading of this bed.” 

In both these portraits, then, we 
have found signal illustrations of the 
limits of the painter’s art when deal- 
ing with the creations of such a poet 
as Shakespeare. The poet gives us 
the drama, the stories of their lives: 
the painter can only seize upon a 
single episode of each story and fix it 
on the canvas ; and in proportion to 
the complexity of the story so will his 
episode fail adequately to portray the 
heroine. Thus we find that the 
painters who have chosen the simplest 
characters,—the women, in short, who 
are not heroines in the professional 
sense of the word, but only personages 
in the play,—have succeeded best. 
How well, for instance, has Mr. Leslie 
succeeded with Anne Page! This 
demure little maiden in gray is pre- 
cisely such as Sir Hugh and Master 
Slender define her. “She is Anne 
Page, which is daughter to Master 
Thomas Page, which is pretty  vir- 
ginity”’: “She has brown hair, and 
speaks small like a woman ”’ ; she has 
“seven hundred pounds and _possi- 
bilities.” How well, again, has Mr. 
Blair Leighton succeeded with Olivia ! 
Fate has no harder blow in store for 
this handsome, stately creature than a 
trick love plays at her expense and 
amply rewards her for, “ Have you 
any commission from your lord to 
negotiate with my face? You are 
now out of your text : but we will draw 
the curtain and show you the picture. 
Look you, sir, such a one I was this pre- 
sent: is’t not well done?” This is Mr. 
Leighton’s motto; and every one will 
answer with Viola, “ Excellently done.” 

We have been careful to choose our 
illustrations from those pictures which 
seem to us, so far as they go, to have 
best fulfilled their design. There are 





indeed some which remind us more 
than anything else of the secrets of 
colour which Miss Cann imparted to 
young Ridley. They have the con- 
ventional properties of the stage- 
manager: here are Portia’s cap and 
gown, and the doublet and hose for 
Rosalind, and Audrey’s turnip; but 
they have nothing else. There is an 
Ophelia, who might more properly 
be labelled Marguerite Gautier; a 
Cressida, who looks like nothing so 
much as like a young lady who has 
been put into a Greek play for the 
sake of, what her friends call, her 
Hellenic type of countenance, and who 
looks very cold and uncomfortable in 
her chiton ; a Cordelia, whose sad eyes 
will assuredly draw no angel-tears 
from those which look on her, as 
Shakespeare’s Cordelia drew them in 
Mr. Locker’s pretty lines: a Mariana, 
—but she does justify her existence 
in her dejection; and well may she 
look dejected, for the painter has 
wronged her more cruelly than ever 
did Lord Angelo, There are others, 
again, whose effect is entirely nega- 
tive. Juliet, for example: a pretty 
picture, Mr. Calderon, but you must 
not call her Juliet. No southern blood 
ever mantled in that cold, calm face, 
as calm and cold, but not so variable, 
as the moon which is flooding the 
scene with such distorting light. Not 
even in her unwitting babyhood could 
this “pretty fool” have said “Ay” 
to the merry man’s question. And 
Portia, Brutus’ wife—purely a painter’s 
picture, and so viewed perhaps the 
cleverest in the gallery: a pale, pen- 
sive figure looking down from a win- 
dow at her husband plotting treason 
in the garden, The picture is all in 
shadow, save for the bald head and 
uplifted hand of one of the con- 
spirators, which gleam somewhat 
aggressively in the moonlight ; and 
possibly these shadows typify the 
painter’s mind at the moment of 
working. But such examples are not 
to our present purpose : to the purpose 
they serve we shall come hereafter. 
To return to our first illustrations. 
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It is clear that the ideal woman of 
Shakespeare, as Coleridge has described 
her, is beyond the painter’s power. His 
art allows him only to suggest a phase 
of her various moods, an episode, as 
we have called it, in the drama of her 
life. Whether he has always chosen 
the crowning episode we will not 
attempt to decide. That he has not 
always chosen the episode which the 
general imagination is most likely to 
associate with his subject, we have 
already ventured to say; but we do 
not forget our own reservations. He 
may have chosen that which seems 
most significant to him; or he may 
have chosen that which on reflection 
his art seemed to him most capable of 
presenting adequately; or he may 
have chosen,—but the time for con- 
sidering this alternative has not yet 
come, On the other hand, it is certain 
that painting does possess the quality 
of suggestion, though it must obvi- 
ously possess it in its purest form less 
abundantly than does poetry or music. 
Who cannot recall faces which have 
looked at him from the canvas with 
a world of meaning in their eyes, eyes 
which sometimes lighten “the burthen 
of the mystery” and sometimes make 
it wearier, heavier, more unintelli- 
gible? Some men have, we know, a 
marvellous gift of reading out of a 
picture, as out of a poem, what the 
artist never put in it. Every book, 
says Goethe somewhere, has more in 
it than the author knows: perhaps 
no utterance of a wise man has been 
fertile of so much foolishness, and we 
must always make allowance for it. 
But when all allowance has been made, 
the fact remains that almost every one 
who is fond of pictures and loses no 
chance of making himself acquainted 
with good ones, can recall two or three 
at least which always exercise on him 
a strange, subtle, haunting influence, 
suggesting more things perhaps than 
his philosophy can grasp, and suggest- 
ing, it may be, different things at 
different times. And since it were 
unreasonable, and indeed impertinent 
to suppose that the most distinguished 
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painters of our day cannot make the 
most of which their art has shown 
itself capable, it may be that the hand 
works more freely when obeying the 
dictates of the head, than when busied 
in giving shape to the fancies of an 
alien imagination ; that, like Orlando, 
the painter finds it “a bitter thing to 
look into happiness through another 
man’s eyes.” Or must we suppose that 
it is with his as it is with the actor’s 
art, that Shakespeare’s ideals at their 
height are beyond material realisa- 
tion: spiritually discerned they may 
be, but the real presence cannot be 
found for them? There are some of 
Shakespeare’s characters which never 
could, we suppose, be completely re- 


presented on the stage, however 
finely they might be shown in 
certain moods and scenes. And these 


characters will not necessarily be those 
which most impress and overpower us 
with their personality. We are more 
likely, for example, to see a perfect 
Lady Macbeth than a perfect Rosalind. 
It is hardly possible to realise even in 
thought what Rosalind must have 
been. The conditions of life, of society, 
even of humanity, which could make 
such a character possible have irre- 
vocably vanished. Tried by any 
standard, even of the imagination, that 
we are capable of framing the character 
inevitably takes some touch of coarse- 
ness; yet who, as he reads the play, 
does not feel that it is flat sacrilege to 
associate a thought of coarseness with 
this enchanting creature? Hence 
comes it that of all Shakespeare’s 
women this one is made the most 
unsatisfactory in the theatre: either 
the actress, for all her grace and skill, 
makes her seem coarse to us, or she 
makes her seem nothing. And so it 
may be with painting. The subtlest 
and widest powers of conception work- 
ing through the deftest hand may still 
be all too weak to give bodily shape 
and presence to the creations of that 
unmatched intellect. 


** Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask—thon smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge.” 
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There remains the as yet untouched 
alternative. The promoters of this 
exhibition are the proprietors of “ The 
Graphic,” as every one knows a most 
interesting and illustrated paper, and 
these pictures have been specially 
painted for reproduction in that 
journal, ‘The proprietors have ex- 
pressed themselves sensible of the 
high compliment paid to their paper 
by the infinite pains the painters have 
given to their work—which is perhaps 
not quite so high a compliment to men 
who, as is the fashion of good artists, 
give infinite pains to all their work, 
But it may be that these artists have 
found themselves a little hampered by 
the conditions of their work ; they may 
have felt, as honest men in such cir- 
cumstances of course would feel, them- 
selves bound to consider the intentions 
of their employers rather than the 
intentions of Shakespeare. Now the 
intentions of their employers have 
clearly been to command a series of 
pretty faces, of the type likely to be 
generally popular with, to use their 
own words, “the enormous public 
which sees illustrated papers.” Some 
years ago they exhibited a series of 
“Types of Beauty,” which found, as 
we can well believe, universal favour. 
“These engravings,” they tell us (in 
a preface to their catalogue), “ have 
been in demand in every part of the 
world, and have been reproduced in 
Russia, Germany, France, Spain, 
Sweden, and the United States. Mr. 
H. H. Johnston, the African expiorer, 
has related how, when he once fell 
into the power of a savage African 
potentate, he appeased the autocrat by 
daily presenting him with a ‘Graphic’ 
Type of Beauty, to adorn his tent ; 
receiving in return one day a cow, 
another a goat, and so on.” For our 
part we should be a little doubtful of 
risking so delicate an experiment with 
some of these heroines. We can hardly, 
for example, conceive the Mariana, the 
Cordelia, or the Miranda, as likely to 
stir in any savage heart a stream of 
tendency either towards righteousness 
or cows. But when the real aim of 


this exhibition is once discerned, then 
it will be clear that the painters have 
not worked, and have been right in 
not working, “ with their eyes on the 
object,” but rather with their eyes on 
such objects as they have thought 
most likely to please the enormous 
public (including African chiefs) which 
sees illustrated papers. And this will 
of course account for many things 
which would be otherwise perplexing. 

We have said that this exhibition 
furnishes an interesting commentary 
on a recent controversy concerning the 
dignity of Art and the respect which 
it has a right to exact. The dignity 
of Art is a sounding phrase, but, like 
many sounding phrases, not easy to 
define. Its significance is relative, 
dependent on the changing conditions 
of life. If we were to compare, for 
example, the frieze of Phidias, on 
which the long procession of Athenian 
citizens still marches to the temple of 
their goddess, with a frieze represent- 
ing, let us say, the concourse of 
English citizens who attended their 
Queen on her day of jubilee to West- 
minster Abbey, there can be no doubt 
that the latter would fall sadly short 
in dignity of the former, even if we 
suppose a miracle and find a modern 
hand to match the Athenian’s skill. 
Yet shall we call it beneath the dignity 
of Art to occupy itself with a great 
national ceremony because the condi- 
tions of time and place forbid the ele- 
ments of beauty and grandeur which 
have made one such scene immortal? 
Again, the artisan does not rank so 
high among creative geniuses as_ the 
artist ; yet the artisan who puts all 
his heart and hand into his work pre 
serves the dignity of Art as truly as 
the poet, the painter, or the sculptor 
who will not be content but with his 
best. If the moral of Longfellow’s 
pretty poem be true, and “ that is best 
which lieth nearest’ for the artist, it 
is,inevitable that the external condi- 
tions of Art must change with the 
changes of the world. The principles 
stand for ever; but the mode of ex- 
pression will change. If Art be true 
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to its own eternal laws, it need fear 
no contamination. Painting is not 
necessarily degraded by the choice of 
such subjects as Ramsgate Sands or the 
Derby Day ; but it is degraded by those 
charlatans who by the extravagance 
of their antics persuade silly people to 
take them for the pioneers of a new era. 
The true dignity of Art, in short, 
seems to us to lie in self-respect. The 
man who respects himself will never 
degrade his art by putting it to mean or 
base or hurtful uses; and these are 
the only uses Art need blush to own. 
But the phrase has also a senti- 
mental significance which must be 
accounted for ; and we use the epithet 
in no mocking sense, for the senti- 
mental spirit is a just and whole- 
some spirit when properly regulated 
and turned on proper things. What 
man of right feeling, for example, 
would not be sorry to see one of 
Raphael’s Madonnas on the walls of a 
drinking-saloon? We are not shocked 
at the sight of some staring advertise- 
ment of a new soap or an old play on 
a hoarding in the Strand ; but on the 
wall of Magdalen Tower it would be 
an outrage. The loveliness of the 
Madonna would be pure and perfect 
still as when Raphael painted her for 
a Duke’s palace: the beautiful tower 
would still spring into the air with all 
its lightness and unencumbered grace ; 
but to every thinking mind there 
would be a sense of wrong, a feeling 
that precious things had been un- 
worthily treated. On the other hand, 
though we would speak with all re- 
spect of those who entertain it, the 
sentiment which is hurt at the thought 
of food and drink being consumed 
under the same roof which shelters 
a picture-gallery does perhaps seem a 
little strained. Men cannot live by 
Art alone; and after a pious pilgrim- 
age to one of its most famous shrines, 
it is possibly exacting too high a price 
for the soul’s refreshment to forbid 
the body also to be renewed. But it 
has not been easy for those outside 
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the field of battle to precisely gauge 
the motives of the combatants, and 
it may be that we have missed the 
real cause of war. One thing at any 
rate is certain: it would be a mon- 
strous thing to put a picture-gallery 
to uses which might endanger the 
safety of its contents. Here the case 
is narrowed to a purely practical issue, 
and, if protesting against any such con- 
tingency, the protesters must have 
every one’s sympathies, 

The question whether such an exhi- 
bition as this we have been considering 
offends the dignity of Art is a hard 
one to answer. Do the most distin- 
guished painters of the day act un- 
worthily of their high position when 
they turn their time and talents to 
increase the circulation of an illus- 
trated paper? It is an indisputable 
truth that a man capable of great 
things should not waste himself on 
little things: he should not give up 
to party what was meant for man- 
kind. But then we are at once met 
by the countering question, must not 
man live? Yes, indeed: professors 
and patrons of Art, all have a right 
to exist, and to support existence by 
all means which do not harm the 
existence of their fellows, Gone for 
ever is that antique world, 


** Where service sweat for duty not for meed” ; 


and meed, they say, is hard to win 
by gentle meaus in these shouldering 
days. But then, again, we come on 
private grounds in which it were un- 
becoming to trespass. So the question 
of the dignity of Art must still remain 
unanswered, or for each man to answer 
by the light of his own personal con- 
victions. Only would we venture thus 
far: if the poet be right in holding 
“the gray barbarian lower than the 
Christian child,” it would surely seem 
that the dignity of Art must be more 
wounded by stooping to play Sir Pan- 
darus to a gray barbarian than by the 
company of those who sell buns toa 
hungry Christian child. 
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LESSING’S DRAMATIC NOTES.! 


Lesstne’s “ Hamburg Dramaturgy” 
is the record of a curious literary and 
theatrical experiment. It consists of 
a series of dramatic notices, the weekly 
chronicle of performances at the 
Hamburg Theatre in 1767. A number 
of friends of the stage had taken a 
theatre in Hamburg and formed them- 
selves into a management, with the 
intention of establishing and cherish- 
ing a national German Drama. They 
had the best intentions and did not 
spare expense ; yet the attempt was 
short-lived, and perhaps too ideal in 
character to have become permanent. 
At any rate, after a brief year, one of 
its chief promoters was obliged to say 
with unconcealed disappointment : 
“The sweet dream of founding a 
national theatre here in Hamburg has 
already faded, and, as far as I have 
learnt to know the place, it might be 
the very last where such a dream could 
ever find realization.” 

One act of this well meaning man- 
agement gives us an idea of the ad- 
vanced nature of its proceedings. It 
was content with nothing less than a 
critic of its own, a critic specially 
retained to follow the course of drama- 
tic events at this particular theatre. 
And it was content with no ordinary 
writer, but went to the first critic of 
the time. It went to a man who could 
say of himself and not err on the side 
of self-commendation: “I believe I 
have studied the art of dramatic writ 
ing and studied it more than twenty 
who practise it. I have also practised 
it so far as to justify me in the ex- 
pression of my opinions.” It went to 
Lessing: and for result we possess a 
collection of dramatic notices that are 


1 Selected works by G. E. Lessing.” Trans- 
lated from the German by E. C. Beasley, B.A., 
and Helen Zimmern, edited by Edward 
Bell. London: 1879. 


unique in that form of literature. For 
the “ Dramatic Notes” of Lessing are 
essays that investigate with inexhaust- 
ible learning and knowledge of the 
subject the entire field of dramatic 
theory. If a new play was produced 
at the Hamburg Theatre, or even a 
classic master-piece revived, Lessing 
subjected both alike to an unsparing 
analysis and tried them by all the 
canons of criticism, ancient and modern, 
of which he was the acknowledged 
master. 

From one or two remarks, let fall by 
the way, we can infer the spirit in 
which Lessing entered upon his task. 
According to his own account, these 
friends of the theatre had found him 
standing idle in the market-place and 
had set him to the work for which he 
was best fitted—to the criticism of the 
stage. His conception of the duty was 
not the ordinary one. He did not 
propose to amuse, but to instruct. The 
serious spirit of the ancients in treating 
dramatic theory was to guide him, He 
liked the idea of his task because “it 
reminded him of the Didaskalia of the 
Greeks, that is, of the short notices of 
the kind which even Aristotle thought 
it worth while to write on the plays of 
the Greek stage.” Indeed, he would 
have called his journal the “ Hamburg 
Didaskalia” had not the title sounded 
too foreign. Lessing, in fact, did not 
mean to play at dramatic criticism, and 
takes a malicious pleasure in the dis- 
appointment of those who were look- 
ing for a weekly budget of light, 
theatrical gossip. 

**T pity my readers,” he says, ‘‘ who pro- 
mised to themselves in this journal a theatrical 
newspaper as varied and manifold, as amusing 
and comical as a theatrical newspaper should 
be. Instead of coitaining the story of the 
plays performed, told in short, lively and 
touching romances ; instead of detailed bio- 
graphies of absurd, eccentric, foolish beings, 
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such as those must be who concern themselves 
with writing comedies; instead of amusing, 
even slightly scandalous stories of actors and 
especially actresses ; instead of all these pretty 
things which they expected, they get long, 
serious, dry criticisms of old well-known 
plays ; ponderous examinations of what tragedy 
should or should not be, at times even 
expositions of Aristotle.” 


It is not difficult to trace one pre- 
valent idea in these Notes, an idea 
that colours every criticism and gives 
a homogeneous character to the whole 
series. This idea may be expressed in 
a word,—hostility to the classic French 
Drama. The classic examples of the 
French stage, the plays of Corneille 
and Racine, professed to be correct in 
form and to have been composed 
strictly according to the rules of 
Aristotle and the ancients. Lessing’s 
serious business is to show that this 
elaim is unfounded, that the French 
master-pieces violate in spirit or letter 
most of the rules of the ancients, and 
that, if they owe their place to an 
imagined technical excellence, they 
must come down from their pedestals. 
It is this contention with the French 
stage that obliges him to indulge in 
* long, serious, dry criticisms of old well- 
known plays ; ponderous examinations 
of what tragedy should or should not be, 
at times even expositions of Aristotle.” 
On this account he brings out what he 
calls in another place, “ the ponderous 
ordnance of Aristotelian argument.” 
It did not occur to Lessing, as it has 
since occurred to Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
to deny the French altogether the 
capacity for a great national drama. 
Lessing was content to expose the 
weakness of their past efforts, but 
not prepared to deny them a future. 
Indeed, he says expressly in one place 
that the French are as capable of a 
great national drama as any other 
people. 

Lessing’s attack on the French 
master-pieces was not without a cause. 
It is because they were bad models 
that he attacked them, but more 
especially because he saw that their 
influence on German Drama was fatal 
to originality both in subject and 
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treatment. “We are still the sworn 
copyists,” he exclaims, “of all that is 
foreign, especially are we still the 
obedient copyists of the never suffici- 
ently admired French.” The virtue 
and validity of the ancient rules of 
Drama, properly understood and ap- 
plied; the flagrant misuse of these 
rules by the French ; the capacity of 
his own countrymen for a_ strong, 
healthy national drama; these are 
the main positions Lessing undertakes 
to hold and defend in the “‘ Dramatic 
Notes.” He saw a native German 
Drama, menaced on the one side by a 
servile imitation of French plays, in 
which the rules were supposed to be 
observed but were not; on the other 
side, by a reaction against all rules, a 
reaction encouraged by the brilliant 
success of English dramatists, who 
had ignored the rules and all their 
kind. The rules, however, were very 
dear to Lessing, and he wished to 
restore their credit by rescuing them 
from French misuse and misconcep- 
tion. “No nation,” he says, “has 
more misapprehended the rules of 
ancient drama than the French.” 
And in another place he tells the sad 
tale how, almost as bad as using them 
wrongly, his own nation was begin- 
ning to disregard them altogether. 
* We were on the point,” he says with 
pathos, “ of wantonly throwing away 
the experience of all past times, and 
rather demanding from the poet that 
each one should discover the art 
anew.” And his confidence in Aris- 
totle is so complete as to lead him to 
say that the rules of Aristotle are all 
calculated to produce the greatest 
tragic effect, that the Poetics of 
Aristotle are as infallible as the 
Elements of Euclid, and that in re- 
spect of tragedy it is impossible it 
should depart a step from the plumb- 
line of Aristotle without departing so 
far from its own perfection. Such 
demands are not without their pathetic 
side in these latter days when the 
voice of the Stagirite has lost some- 
thing of its ancient power. What 
dramatist works to-day in the belief 
GG 
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that the Poetics are as infallible as 
the Elements of Euclid, or that he 
may not venture to overstep the path 
that Aristotle has traced ! 

No name appears more frequently 
in the “ Dramatic Notes” than Vol- 
taire’s, and never without censure, 
open or implied. Indeed Lessing took 
no pains to hide his hostility to Vol- 
taire. He confessed that his own 
critical method was to approach his 
subject through some one from whom 
he could differ, that for this purpose 
he had taken the French writers, and 
among them M. de Voltaire especi- 
ally. Solet Aristoteles quwrere pugnam 
in suis libris: this is his justification. 
And having found a worthy foeman 
he does not spare his blows: he is 
never tired of heaping sarcasm upon 
Voltaire, and no eye was keener in 
discerning the weak places of an 
enemy. “What things M. de Vol- 
taire does write!” he exclaims. “‘ How 
gladly he turns on a little learning 
and how ill it generally becomes him !” 
Or again: “There are only three un- 
truths in this passage, that is not 
much for M. de Voltaire.” Or, “ Vol- 
taire with his historical censorship is 
quite unbearable. If only instead he 
would verify the dates in his general 
history of the world.” “It is one of 
the weaknesses of M. de Voltaire to 
be a very profound historian. When, 
for example, he desires to name the 
lovers of Queen Elizabeth, he names 
Robert Dudley and the Earl of Leicester. 
He did not know that both are one 
person, and that we might as fitly 
make the poet Arouet and the Cham- 
berlain de Voltaire into two distinct 
persons.” This is but a small handful 
of the flowers of criticism showered 
upon the famous Frenchman. These 
sarcasms and personalities, however, 
arising out of Voltaire’s historical 
divagations, are fruitful of much pro- 
found and suggestive comment on the 
use of history as material for drama, 
“Tragedy,” says Lessing, “is not 
history in dialogue. Genius is only 
busied in events that are rooted in 
one another, that form a chain of 
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cause and effect. To reduce the latter 
to the former, to weigh the latter 
against the former, this is the part of 
genius when it works in the domains 
of history and converts the useless 
treasures of memory into nourishment 
for the soul.” 

Voltaire was not the only French- 
man who fared ill at Lessing’s hands. 
Diderot came in for his share, and the 
performance of “ Le Pére de Famille” 
at the Hamburg theatre was made the 
occasion for a general attack on the 
author’s dramatic system. His quarrel 
with Diderot turned mainly upon the 
question whether the characters of 
comedy ought to represent the idio- 
syncrasies of an individual or of a 
class. Diderot upheld the latter view, 
while Lessing agreed with Palissot 
that personal idiosyncrasy furnishes 
comedy with the best material. The 
discussion was, however,carried on with 
much greater amenity than that with 
Voltaire, and proves that, whatever 
points of difference there might be 
between them, Lessing really held 
Diderot’s critical judgment in high 
esteem. 

The autobiographical interest, the 
light thrown on Lessing’s own cha- 
racter, the little touches of self-revela- 
tion give the “ Dramatic Notes” no 
small part of their value. On more 
than one occasion Lessing found him- 
self in the strange position of playing 
critic to one of his own pieces, when 
“‘ Miss Sara Sampson,” and afterwards 
“The Treasure,” an adaptation from 
Plautus, were played at the Hamburg 
theatre. The situation is not unknown 
in our own days, and those who find 
themselves in it, might well take a leaf 
out of Lessing’s book. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the delicacy, the reticence, the 
propriety with which he refers to his 
own work; and nothing can be in 
more striking contrast to the self- 
praise and puffery with which some 
modern play-writers, if they are not 
much belied, recommend their own 
wares whenever they see a chance of 
doing so in the newspapers. In Les- 
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spirit which shrinks from obtaining 
a personal advantage at the price of 
artistic truth, which seeks at any cost 
a true judgment. 

Of “ Miss Sara Sampson,” he writes 
to this effect,—after a brief but sufti- 
cient compliment to the acting, without 
any of that exaggeration of praise 
which is intended to redound as much 
to the author’s as to the player’s credit. 
It was generally considered a little 
too long, and had at most theatres 
been shortened. Such excisions could 
not be altogether satisfactory to the 
author; though on the other hand 
authors are unduly sensitive, and if a 
mere bit of padding is removed they 
cry out, ‘You touch my life.’ Of 
course, excision is a clumsy remedy, 
and if a dialogue has any sequence 
must largely impair it. But the 
remedy is in the author’s hands, 
If he shrinks from a stranger’s touch, 
let him curtail the play himself, if he 
thinks it worth while, and is not one 
of those unnatural parents, who put 
their children into the world and then 
abandon them for ever. Lessing, how- 
ever, soon quits the personal question 
to discuss the larger subject of the 
comparative interest of domestic 
tragedy and tragedy in which the 
characters are persons of rank. He 
will allow nothing in favour of high 
station, and says that if we pity kings 
in a tragedy, we pity them as human 
beings, not as kings; and he quotes 
a fine passage from Marmontel in 
which a dramatic plot is sketched, 
where the interest in a gambler’s 
career is shown to depend not at all 
on the social position but simply on 
the human attributes of the character. 
Lessing however cannot resist his 
gibe at the French, and says that 
whatever their Diderots and Marmon- 
tels may preach, domestic tragedy will 
never be popular with them, because 
they are too much enamoured of titles 
and other external favours, even the 
humblest desiring to consort with the 
best born, and considering the society 
of his equals as bad society. Then, in 
a vein of prediction, he declares that 


a happy genius can exert great influ- 
ence over his nation, and that perhaps 
a poet would arise among the French 
who should exhibit Nature in all her 
strength and truth. It is interesting 
to conjecture whether Lessing could 
have recognised such a poet in Victor 
Hugo. The notice concludes with an 
admission of the objections to “ Miss 
Sara Sampson” ; but the author con- 
soles himself with the thought that 
there are such things as necessary 
faults ; and, for once agreeing with 
Voltaire, quotes him to the modest 
effect that you cannot cure a hunchback 
without taking his life. 

In “The Treasure” Lessing says 
that he has endeavoured to concen- 
trate into one act all the comic scenes 
of the original, the “Trinummus” of 
Plautus. It is a piece, we are told, 
in which there are no female charac- 
ters. The only possible woman Less- 
ing conceived to be but “a chilly 
charmer,” and better left out. As a 
rule, however, he thinks that this 
peculiarity ought to be avoided, and 
that both sexes should be introduced 
when possible, because “ being accus- 
tomed to the nature of both, the total 
absence of the fairer leaves a sense 
of emptiness in our minds.” Of the 
way in which it was played, we are 
told that the comic dialogue was given 
briskly, and that the actors knew their 
parts with that perfection which is 
absolutely requisite to low comedy. 
If, he says, questionable fancies, in- 
diseretions, and puns are brought out 
slowly and haltingly, if the actors 
have to try and recollect petty jokes 
that were intended to do no more 
than raise a laugh, the ruin must be 
inevitable. Farces must be spoken 
sharply and quickly, so that the spec- 
tator has not time to examine whether 
they are witty or stupid. 

Perhaps, however, Lessing’s critical 
estimate of his own genius, and of his 
own claim to rank as a poet in the 
classical sense, is the most notable 
among the things he has told us about 
himself. To the high title of poet he 
lays no claim. His dramatic efforts, 
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he thinks, are too slight and few to 
support the claim. His early works 
were written at that time of life when 
men are too apt to mistake inclination 
and facility for genius : his late efforts 
owe all their merit simply and solely 
to criticism. He feels within himself 
no living spring breaking out rich and 
fresh and clear in its own native 
strength. He has to force everything 
out “by pressure and pipes,” “to 
borrow foreign treasures,” “to warm 
himself at foreign fires,” to strengthen 
his eyes by the glasses of art.” 
Criticism is the crutch which helps 
him to walk in the procession of poets. 
It is criticism that enables him to 
produce better work than men of 
equal talent who neglect it. But a 
man does not move quickly on crutches, 
and criticism is not on the side of 
facility in composition. Lessing de- 
clares himself to be the worst man in 
the world to furnish a theatre with a 
quick succession of novelties. He has 
no intention, he says, of enriching 
German drama with thirteen plays in 
one year, in the manner of Goldoni. 
Like old Shandy, he is suspicious of 
first thoughts, and if he does not con- 
sider them temptations of the Evil 
One, considers at least that first 
thoughts are first thoughts, and best 
kept in the back-ground. Modern 
dramatists might do worse than 
ponder these wholesome views of an 
elder brother in the craft, this wise 
defence of “the slower pen.” It is 
true that they might not then be able 
to place their names at the head of 
such an imposing list of titles; but 
how much might their work gain in 
strength and solidity, what a far 
better chance it would have of being 
kept and treasured, instead of being 
blown loose upor. the shores of oblivion. 
Lessing’s works have not lost through 
the loving studious labour that was 
pt into them at first. They are still 
with us, while the works of many a 
more facile, fruitful writer have gone 
to their own place. 

As we have seen, the “ Dramatic 
Notes ” are mainly concerned with the 


theory of drama, and the actor’s art 
occupies a secondary place ; but when 
Lessing does notice it his remarks are 
as pointed and penetrating as might 
be expected. In the last notice of the 
series he thinks it right to apologise 
for the scantiness of his reference to 
the acting, and declares with much 
reason that no art of acting really 
exists. There are actors, he says, but 
there is no mimetic art. If such ever 
existed, it is lostand muat be discovered 
anew. “ There is,” he goes on, “ enough 
superficial chatter on thesubject in vari- 
ous languages, but special rules known 
to every one, pronounced with distinct- 
ness and precision, according to which 
the blame or the praise of an actor can 
be definedin a particular case, I scarcely 
know two or three.” Various evils 
spring from this unsatisfactory state 
of the actor’s art. It is impossible 
definitely to estimate an actor’s skill, 
and the awards of a merely esthetic 
criticism are never accepted by the 
actor himself. ‘ He will never think 
himself praised enough, and will 
always believe himself blamed too 
much.” Lessing notes, however, with 
his usual acuteness, that the true 
artist will only value the praise of 
that critic who is also not afraid to 
blame. The true artist, he thinks, 
will not even believe that we see and 
comprehend his perfections, however 
much noise we may make about them, 
until he perceives that we also have 
an eye and an ear for his shortcomings. 
He will smile to himself at our un- 
reserved admirations, and only the 
praise of the critic who has the courage 
also to blame will touch bim nearly. 
It is in this connection that Lessing 
repeats the melancholy canon, that the 
sensitiveness of artists rises in the 
exact ratio in which the certainty and 
precision of the principles regulating 
their art decline. He held, with 
Schlegel, that the care of working for 
their own gain and loss must not be 
left to the actors themselves; and his 
own comment on the system of the 
actor-manager is that the best actors 
have degraded a free art to the level 
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of a trade which permits its master to 
carry on the business as negligently 
and selfishly as he likes, if only 
necessity or luxury bring him cus- 
tomers. But he is equally the actor’s 
friend when fairness demandsit. For 
instance, he would not have the actor 
blamed for the fault of the poet ; and 
he asks for the actor a strict imparti- 
ality as well as severity of criticism, 
because the poet’s work abides our 
question ; while the art of the actor 
passes and is lost almost as soon as 
expressed. In this context, too, he 
reminds us of what should never be 
forgotten in all criticism of the theatre, 
that the mood of the spectator is often 
as answerable for the effect of acting, 
as the efforts of the actor himself. 

As a result of his experience Lessing 
contributes some practical hints for 
the guidance of the actor in his art. 
His general belief is that Shakespeare’s 
advice to the players in “Hamlet” 
cannot be improved upon, but he goes 
into greater detail on one or two 
points. He has, for example, a special 
theory on the proper way of delivering 
the moral maxims that occur in a play. 
Of course they must not appear a trou- 
blesome unburdening of the memory, 
but spontaneous promptings of the 
actual conscience. A moral sentence 
or maxim is really a digression, arising 
from the peculiar circumstances of the 
action. It must accordingly be made 
to stand out and appear for what it is. 
If the course of the dialogue is passion- 
ate, the moral maxim must be delivered 
with an appearance of greater calm, of 
recovery, as though reason were again 
asserting itself. If, on the other hand, 
the dialogue itself is placid, the maxim 
must be given with an added warmth, as 
though the speaker had taken fresh 
fire and energy from the thought. In 
either case there must be contrast. 
The embroidery must contrast with its 
ground: to embroider gold on gold is 
wretched taste. Another practical 
hint is suggested by the common abuse 
of farewell-speeches. Lessing saw and 
condemned a common vice of actors, 
unfortunately not confined to his own 
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day, that vice of “playing up to” 
their exits, of seeking to gain at any 
cost of propriety a round of applause 
on leaving the stage. “The most 
sleepy actor,” he says, “will rouse 
himself towards the end of the scene, 
when he is to make his exit, raise his 
voice and overload the action, without 
reflecting whether the sense of his 
speech requires this extra exertion. 
Not seldom it even contradicts the 
mood in which he should depart ; but 
what matters that to him? Enough 
that he has thus reminded the parterre 
to look at him, and, if it will be so 
good, to applaud him.” “It ought 
rather to hiss him,” is Lessing’s stern, 
but just sentence. 

On the subject of stage-music Lessing 
has two papers. He opens with the 
ingenious comment that the orchestra 
in our dramas in a measure fills the 
place of the ancient choruses; and 
from this he passes to the conclusion 
that the music played in the intervals 
of a piece should illustrate its contents. 
He then relates how a certain Herr 
Scheibe had been the first among 
musicians to perceive a wholly new 
field for art in this matter; how he 
had comprehended that, if the emotions 
of the spectators are not to be weakened 
or broken in an unpleasant manner, 
every drama requires its own musical 
accompaniment. Such a special ac- 
companiment, composed for Voltaire’s 
“Semiramis” is described by Lessing 
in a way that proves his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the theory and prac- 
tice of music. But even on this 
neutral ground he cannot resist his 
gibe at the expense of Voltaire, and 
says that, in the matter of the in- 
effective ghost, the musician has made 
good what the poet omitted. The 
amateur of music will agree with the 
old German critic, that these special 
musical accompaniments would give an 
added charm to the theatre; but we 
are rather behindhand in these things. 
Our managements do not always take 
care that the music of the interval 
shall even accord with the piece, to say 
nothing of interpreting it. Yet in 
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1767, when accessories were not so 
much thought of as they are now, a 
critic could be found to say that every 
drama requires its own musical accom- 
paniment. 

Perhaps the scattered observations, 
the remarks by the way, the sparks 
struck off in the heat and dust of the 
Battle of the Rules, will most attract 
the modern reader of the “Dramatic 
Notes.” The long discourses are in 
truth, as Lessing was the first to 
admit, marked by a ponderousness 
of manner to which the Teutonic 
genius is supposed to be specially 
liable. Yet in this field of solid learn- 
ing some brilliant generalisation or 
striking epigram, like a poppy in 
wheat, is constantly attracting the eye. 
For example, who has ever described 
the Crusades more tersely than Lessing, 
when he speaks of “the unholy mad- 
ness that depopulated orthodox Europe 
to lay waste heterodox Asia”? Or 
take his telling protest against label- 
ling nations with a particular epithet : 
“‘T am convinced,” he says, “ that no 
people in the world have been specially 
endowed with any mental gift superior 
to that of any other people. It is true 
we say the meditative Englishman, the 
witty Frenchman, but who made the 
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distinction? Certainly not Nature who 
divided all things equally among all. 
There are as many witty Englishmen 
as Frenchmen, and as many meditative 
Frenchmen as Englishmen, while the 
bulk of the people is neither one nor 
the other!” In a more epigramatic 
vein there are things like these, ap- 
parently obvious, but requiring to be 
crystallised into speech, which we are 
always in danger of forgetting : “ Not 
every amateur is a connoisseur” ; or, 
“ Not every critic is a genius, but 
every genius is a born critic” ; or that 
hard saying, “ Mediocrity fares best 
with the actors.” While for illustra- 
tions of literary insight we have things 
like this, ““ Woe to him who does not 
always read Voltaire’s writings in the 
sceptical spirit in which he has written 
a portion of them”; and this, “I 
know but one tragedy at which love 
itself has laboured, and that is 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ by Shakespeare.” 
Lastly, what a pregnant truth is 
wrapped up in the simple words: “‘ The 
theatre should give offence to no one, 
be he who he may, and I wish it could 
and would obviate all preconceived 
offence.” What a text for all who are 
interested in the welfare of a native 
acted drama ! 
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A MIXED UNIVERSITY. 


Tue University of Cambridge has, 
by the action of the Council of the 
Senate during last term, come to an 
important decision with regard to its 
attitude towards the female students 
who attend its courses and enter for 
its examinations. In the autumn of 
last year numerously signed petitions 
were presented, praying for the admis- 
sion of such students toa perfect equal- 
ity with the present members of the 
University, praying, that is, for privi- 
leges to women which are granted by 
no other English University. Oxford, 
while granting less than is already 
granted by Cambridge, has carefully 
guarded against further encroachment, 
while London, Victoria, and the Royal 
Irish Universities, whose example has 
been continually quoted, stand in an 
entirely different position ; requiring 
no residence from their students, they 
are exempt from the difficulties that 
might be entailed thereby in the case 
of female undergraduates, while their 
charters debar women from admission 
to their governing bodies, The Uni- 
versity of Cambridge has refused to 
grant the demands of their petitioners, 
but the meaning of that refusal is not 
always clearly understood. 

It cannot be too often urged that 
the refusal to admit women to the 
degrees and other privileges of the 
University is not in any sense a refusal 
to recognize their success in the ex- 
aminations to which they are admitted. 
It is continually argued, “ Women 
submit to the same tests as men ; why 
should they not obtain the same recog- 
nition at the end of their course?” To 
which it must be answered, “ Because 
it is not what they want, it is not 
what they ask for, nor is it what 
would satisfy them.” The mere power 
to write the letters B.A. after their 
names, or to assume some other title 


which did not imply a first step to a 
further grade, would be refused by 
few. It would indeed be less valuable 
than the certificate which they obtain 
at present ; but if they chose to throw 
away the substance for the shadow, to 
reject a diploma which certifies to a 
certain standard of proficiency for an 
empty title, which means nothing be- 
cause it may mean anything, no one 
would hinder their choice. But unfortu- 
nately the degree of Bachelor cannot be 
detached from the subsequent higher 
degree conferring the freedom of the 
University, every Bachelor of three 
years’ standing having the right to 
proceed to the degree of Master in due 
course without further examination ; it 
is the first step, conferring certain 
privileges which are more fully ac- 
corded after the three years’ noviciate ; 
it is not in fact a recognition of success 
in the past (for this is secured by the 
publication of candidates’ names in the 
class-lists and official “ Reporter” of 
the University) but an earnest of 
the future. Accordingly the cham- 
pions of the Female Graduate have 
been careful throughout to speak of 
degrees, not degree; they are not 
demanding the concession of a certi- 
ficate of attainment, but the conces- 
sion of four separate though not 
independent privileges, one harmless 
in itself, the other three wholly mis- 
chievous. These it will be well to 
consider in detail, but before so doing 
we may glance at the privileges already 
granted to women by the University 
and the successive steps by which they 
have been gained. 

First came the establishment of 
what developed into Girton College at 
Hitchin, within easy reach, though 
not of course in any sense within the 
jurisdiction, of the University, and 
the informal assistance rendered by 
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members of the University to its stu- 
dents : next, the foundation of Girton 
and Newnham Colleges: then the 
permission granted, not by the Uni- 
versity but by individual examiners, 
to women to take the papers set in 
the various Triposes, followed by an 
unofficial statement of the place they 
would have occupied in the class 
list had they been duly qualified can- 
didates; and finally, in 1881, the 
University was brought into direct 
contact with the movement in con- 
sequence of three petitions circulated 
in 1880. Of these one from the out- 
side received some eight thousand 
signatures ; the second was issued by 
the Executive Council of Girton Col- 
lege ; and the third by the Cambridge 
Association for the Higher Education 
of Women, embodying the desires of 
Newnham College. The first two of 
these prayed for formal admission to 
the examinations for University de- 
grees and to the degrees themselves, 
the third only for “‘a more formal 
and stable footing.” The arguments 
used were the successes attained by 
women in the examinations to which 
they had been informally admitted, 
while, in the words of the outside 
memorial, “the present informal ad- 
mission of women to the various 
Tripos examinations of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, depending, as it 
does, on the courtesy of individual 
examiners, is unsatisfactory as regards 
the University, and is liable to cause 
severe disappointment to candidates 
who may possibly find themselves re- 
fused admission to examinations for 
which they have been working for 
years. Your memorialists therefore 
pray that the Senate of the University 
of Cambridge will grant to properly 
qualified women the right of admis- 
sion to the examinations for University 
degrees, and to the degrees conferred 
according to the results of such ex- 
aminations.”’ Here, waiving the fact 
that an examination of which the 
University took no cognizance could 
hardly be either satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory as regards the Univer- 
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sity, we may notice two points: 
first, that admission to the ordinary 
as well as the honour examinations of 
the University is implied though not 
distinctly stated; and secondly, that 
the partial privilege already accorded 
is made the basis of the request for 
further concessions, a process which 
did not terminate in 1881. The Uni- 
versity granted eventually the point 
demanded by the Newnham petition, 
the formal admission of duly qualified 
female students to the Tripos exami- 
nations, but at the same time refused 
to entertain the request for admission 
to the pass examinations, and for the 
degree itself. This having been re- 
fused in 1881 after due deliberation, 
it would be satisfactory to know what 
has happened in the meanwhile to 
cause the University to go back upon 
its decision. It is true that women 
have been successful in the various 
honour examinations for which they 
have entered, and that no difficulties 
have arisen owing to their residence 
within the precincts of the University, 
but no case has been made out for the 
much larger rights the grant of which 
was implied in the petitions of 1880-1, 
and more fully stated in those of 
1887-8. Indeed the newer demands 
would probably have been at least de- 
layed but for an unprecedented success 
in the Classical Tripos of last June. 
It was felt apparently that the wave 
of enthusiasm caused thereby should 
be utilized, that an opportunity had 
presented itself of carrying with a 
rush what might otherwise have 
dragged on for years. And so no 
feeling of gratitude to the Uni- 
versity for the benefits already con- 
ferred was allowed to stand in the 
way. I may perhaps here remark 
that the admission of women to the 
Tripos examinations is not a lightly 
conceded favour that costs nothing ; 
to the examiners at least it is a very 
serious burden, however gladly borne. 
Any one who has examined in one of 
the larger Triposes (and I speak from 
experience) will know that the addi- 
tion of ten or fifteen per cent. to his 
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labours is no light thing, when he is 
already working against time with the 
chance of a break-down growing every 
day more possible. But if the 
petition for further privileges seems 
ungracious towards the University 
in general so soon after it had 
granted so much, it is doubly so to- 
ward the more pronounced friends of 
the “Higher Education” of women 
within its ranks; for on the first 
rumour of a renewed agitation for 
further concessions a memorial was 
circulated, and largely signed by de- 
clared friends of that movement in 
general, pointing out that the times 
were not ripe for new concessions, and 
begging for at least a postponement of 
their claims. But the advice of their 
friends, to whom, or many of whom, 
they are indebted for their present 
advantages, was disregarded : memo- 
rials and petitions were circulated for 
signature and in due time presented, 
only to prove that the warning given 
them was well-advised, that the time 
has not yet come for a reconstitution 
of the University, and that for a while 
we are safe from further attack. 

To proceed now from the history of 
the petitions to the things petitioned 
for. First matriculation and member- 
ship of the University. We may for 
the moment set aside the fact that this 
step would probably entail the necessity 
for at least an Act of Parliament, if not 
a new charter ; for if it were expedient 
(expedient that is to the University 
and to the Petitioners) there would 
doubtless be no hesitation in seeking 
such new powers as would be neces- 
sary. It may be considered then on 
its own merits, and in the light of the 
difficulties which might arise from 
such increase in the numbers of resi- 
dent students of the University as 
would probably occur if membership 
were extended to women. It may be 
urged that the University must be 
prepared to face a continuous growth 
of numbers, and this is no doubt true. 
But it is no less true that it is wofully 
unprepared in funds, notwithstanding 
the forced subsidies from the colleges, 
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to cope with its normal and legitimate 
growth. On every side we hear of 
necessary work postponed, necessary 
buildings left unbuilt or their plans 
contracted, of lectures and demonstra- 
tions repeated from want of proper 
accommodation, and of one depart- 
ment after another restricting its de- 
mands from the want of funds to meet 
them; and it is certain that a large 
influx of new students, especially of 
honour students, would cause the 
greatest difficulty and confusion in the 
more crowded subjects. This is no 
fanciful picture, for the difficulty has 
already occurred. Already one, and, 
for all I know, more than one woman 
has been excluded from the use 
of the Cavendish Laboratory from 
sheer want of space, the responsible 
authorities no doubt holding that if 
any student was excluded, it must be 
one who was not a member of the 
University. This was, I understand, 
considered somewhat of a grievance, 
and, in fact, the request for member- 
ship of the University draws some of 
its support from that or similar cases. 
“You cannot,” the Petitioners urge, 
“or in the future you may not be able 
to grant us this favour as fully as 
we wish, therefore give it us as a 
right.” The natural conclusion would 
seem to be that if already there is not 
room for all, it would be sheer folly 
unnecessarily to increase the number 
of claimants. Quite as important as 
the over-crowding of University build- 
ings is the over-crowding of the Uni- 
versity itself. It must be borne in 
mind that if we admit women as resi- 
dent members, we shall be the only 
University in England which offers 
them that position ; and that we can- 
not take their present numbers as any 
index of their future increase ; we must 
allow for a Woman’s University which 
wi!l grow as ours has grown and is 
growing, and we shall have to reckon 
with an indefinite number in lieu of 
the two or three hundred who are at 
present our neighbours. Of course it 
will be urged that the University will 
retain the right of licensing or refusing 
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to license any building which women 
intend to occupy, and can so restrict 
their numbers. How long will the 
mixed senate of a mixed University 
exercise that right? No less danger- 
ous is the possible over-crowding of 
examinations. I can speak only of my 
own Tripos, the Classical, but as far as 
that is concerned, I am confident that 
a large increase in the number of 
candidates would render it, if not 
impossible to work, at least something 
very different from what it is. Bya 
multiplication of examiners the mere 
looking over of the papers might be 
got through, but it would be such 
piece-meal work, each examiner would 
see so little of the candidate’s powers, 
that the test would be reduced to 
the mere brutality of marks. If it 
were necessary, if the University could 
not fill or more than fill its ranks from 
the sex from which it now draws its re- 
cruits, it might be worth while making 
a new departure, but why should it 
court difficulties which it need not 
face? Further, the matriculation of 
women is so confessedly merely 
a step towards membership of the 
governing body, that in addition to its 
own disadvantages it stands condemned 
by the dangers to which it would lead. 
For nothing is gained by matriculation 
except the right to use the University 
Library and other buildings, and to 
attend University lectures. Now as 
far as is practicable such advantages 
are at present granted as a favour, 
and if that favour ever has to be 
revoked, that is,as I have pointed out, 
suflicient proof of the impossibility of 
granting it asa right. On the other 
hand, the disadvantages of member- 
ship are the payment of fees and of 
the quarterly poll-tax, from which 
women are at present free, and the 
amenability to the discipline of the 
University ; but of this latter I shall 
have more to say hereafter. 

The second point, and the least 
objectionable, demanded in the _peti- 
tions is the first or examination de- 
gree. ‘ We feel,” say some hundred 
and fifty former students of Girton and 
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Newnham Colleges in their petition, 
“we feel also the disadvantage to which 
women at Cambridge are subjected, 
as compared with the graduates of 
other Universities, in not receiving at 
the end of their course the usual aca- 
demical recognition in the form of a 
degree.” Now it would seem natural 
that, if one University grants degrees 
to women and another does not, those 
women who want degrees should go to 
the first, or, if they prefer the advant- 
ages of the second, should not make a 
grievance of not receiving what they 
were never led to expect. That our 
University grants them something 
more valuable, something that she has 
refused again and again to men, a 
written certificate of their attainments, 
does not satisfy them. It can hardly 
be seriously urged that the right to use 
a couple of letters, which imply that 
the person using them has lived three 
years and attained an_ intellectual 
standard which may be anything, from 
that of a fifth-form schoolboy to that 
of a future Newton, carries more weight 
with any one whose judgment is worth 
influencing, than a certificate proving 
exactly what the owner is good for. 
In fact the desire for the examination 
degree, in so far as it can be separated 
from that for the franchise degree 
(and in many cases it can, I believe, be 
so separated) seems to spring from the 
feeling that women do not receive iden- 
tically the same recognition as men— 
whether more or less valuable makes 
but little difference. It is, in fact, 
one of those distinctions between the 
sexes, which it is the duty of this 
unlucky nineteenth century to obliter- 
ate. However, as the withholding of 
the degree is the only point in the pre- 
sent dispute which can by the most gen- 
erous straining of language be twisted 
into a grievance, it would be well to 
propose some satisfactory solution. 
The granting of the degree of Bachelor, 
at any rate on the same terms as to 
men, is impossible, because it could not 
be final. Hence it has been suggested 
that a title, not necessarily B.A., but 
some similar form of letters, be con- 
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ferred by a body outside the University 
as the result of its examinations. If 
the scheme prove workable, it can 
hardly fail to be beneficial, for, if sup- 
ported by women, it would prove the first 
point of severance from which women’s 
education might develop on its own 
lines (they still using our examinations 
and other educational appliances as 
long as suited to their needs) ; while 
if rejected by the majority of them, it 
would at least prove to the outside 
world that the matter in dispute 
is something much more serious than 
the titular recognition of success in 
the schools. 

The third claim urged is for per- 
mission to enter for the pass examina- 
tions for the ordinary degree. This 
point is specially mentioned in the 
circular sent out by the London 
Committee who directed the late agi- 
tation, but in the actual petitions 
sent for subscription it is, perhaps 
somewhat discreetly, slurred over. It 
does not in fact occur explicitly in any 
one of the eight appeals which have 
been presented, though it is implied in 
the requests for membership and ad- 
mission to examinations on the same 
footing as men. Now in all that I 
have to say of the “Poll” men, I 
would have it distinctly understood 
that I realize as fully as any one that 
they differ among themselves as black 
from white. The best of them are 
undoubtedly the intellectual equal of 
the average honour man, though from 
lack of training or from want of any 
special stimulus to exertion, they have 
come up unprepared in any of the sub- 
jects of the honour examinations. 
But there are Poll men and Poll men, 
and it must be admitted that the pre- 
sence of a certain mumber of men at 
the University whose aim in life is to 
do as little work as they can with 
credit to themselves is something of an 
anomaly. They are no doubt a sur- 
vival from the time when the social 
aspects of University life were more 
highly valued in comparision with the 
intellectual than at present, when the 
University like the world in general 
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paid more homage to rank and wealth. 
Now it is one thing to accept such as 
a survival, a legacy from the late 
government, and another and quite a 
different thing to create by a stroke 
of the pen a similar body in the 
Woman’s University of the future, if 
such it is to be. We have no experi- 
ence of the female candidate for the 
ordinary degree; she might be a 
success or she might not, but it seems 
beneath the dignity of our University 
to be made the vile body on which 
to try the experiment. It is difficult 
too to see the exact reason for her 
existence. To the man the pass degree 
may prove an avenue to the Bar or 
the Church, or he may look upon it 
as © convenient excuse for a plea- 
sant three years’ residence. It can 
hardly be urged that the certificate 
of having reached the standard of 
the ordinary degree, or the degree 
itself, will be of much value to a 
woman who intends to take up teach- 
ing or such other of the professions as 
are open to her. And further, in the 
admission of such candidates for the 
pass degree in any numbers undoubt- 
edly lies the main difficulty of 
the discipline question. The London 
Committee in alluding to this question 
write : “such disadvantages and risks 
as might have been feared from the 
introduction of this element (i.e. women 
students in general) into Cambridge 
life may be considered to have been 
already encountered, and so far with 
admitted success.”” No doubt ; but it 
is impossible to argue from the pre- 
sumably hard-working Tripos candidate 
to the possibly idle aspirant to the 
ordinary degree. And if the passing 
the special examination is held out as 
a laudable ambition to women, it will 
be impossible to exclude those who 
show sufficient abilities to attain it. 
Now among such, as among men, 
there will probably be some who can 
secure the result with the minimum of 
work, and what we have to consider 
is whether their presence in possibly 
considerable numbers will be advan- 
tageous to themselves or to the Uni- 
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versity. If not, why should we create 
a possibility, however remote, of diffi- 
culties? It may be worth mentioning 
while on the subject that the formerly 
successful tactics are being employed 
with regard to the pass examinations, 
the informal examination of pass-papers 
by courtesy of the Examiner having 
been already at least once conceded. 
Fourthly and lastly the demand for 
the degrees of the University includes 
the demand for the most important, 
the degree of Master or some equi- 
valent degree, which confers the right 
of sharing in the government of the 
University, directly by the vote in 
the Senate House, indirectly in the 
case of residents, by their election 
of members of the Council ; it further 
makes the holder eligible to sit on 
the various Boards and Syndicates, 
which carry on, or at least formulate, 
most of the departmental work of the 
University. Now we have no evidence 
that women are fitted to assist in 
governing some three thousand men : 
they have not had any experience in 
the management of such numbers even 
of their own sex, and until they have 
made some such experiment it seems 
somewhat hazardous for them to 
attempt the more difficult task of 
dealing with a mixed body. It is no 
disparagement to the administrative 
ability of the other sex to urge this, 
as I think most of us would equally 
acknowledge our inability, or at any 
rate our unwillingness, to be respon- 
sible for the management of a like 
number of women. It is indeed one 
of the main objections to a mixed 
University that it involves the govern- 
ment of women by men and of men by 
women. Questions must continually 
arise which should be settled by men 
for men, where the presence of a 
number of the other sex could be 
nothing but a hindrance. Consider 
for instance the Proctorial system in 
our Universities ; there is no doubt 
much to be said for and against it ; its 
warmest supporters can hardly deny 
that the absolute power conferred by 
it is not a good thing in itself, while 


they hold no doubt that the benefits 
secured outweigh its disadvantages. 
But this system of all others requires 
a most delicate handling, it requires 
that saneness and sobriety, which on 
the whole characterizes institutions 
worked by our less emotional sex ; and 
the introduction of the other element 
would be fraught with the greatest 
danger. The presence of women on 
the Proctorial Syndicate—and of course 
with a mixed University they would 
soon be represented on all our Syndi- 
cates—is difficult to contemplate with 
equanimity. They would mean so 
well, they would see in the system 
such a mighty engine for the further- 
ance of an uncompromising morality, 
that it might break down beneath the 
strain, and the solid good, which a less 
ambitious view of the possibilities has 
secured, be lost. Of the capacity of 
women for University business in 
general we have had one sample, and, 
as far as it goes, a somewhat unsatis- 
factory one. It was proposed a year 
or two ago to found, in accordance 
with the terms of the Harkness 
Bequest, a scholarship for geology, 
which should be open not only to 
members of the Universities but to 
students of Newnham and Girton 
Colleges. Here was the first op- 
portunity offered to women to compete 
on equal terms with men for a Univer- 
sity prize, and it was expected that 
they would gladly welcome it. But 
they could not come to terms on the 
status of their candidates for the 
emolument ; and the University was 
forced to divide the scholarship and 
restrict that part over which it re- 
tained control to the competition of 
men. It was no doubt a small matter 
in itself, but it does not look en- 
couraging for the maintenance of that 
harmony and interchange of courtesies 
which has hitherto prevailed among the 
several colleges within the University. 

To pass from the matter of the 
memorials to the memorials them- 
selves and the memorialists, we may 
classify them as follows: first, one 
emanating from the general public ; 
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secondly, four from various bodies of 
women who either as mistresses or 
former students are more closely 
identified with women’s education ; 
thirdly, one from the secretaries, both 
men and women, connected with the 
various local examinations and lectures 
in connection with the University ; 
fourthly, one from resident and non- 
resident members of the Senate; and 
lastly, one from three hundred women 
dealing only with the special question 
of the classical subjects in the previous 
examination, which must therefore be 
considered separately. The first me- 
morial embodies the views of some 
seven hundred persons of both sexes 
and every degree of eminence. They 
hold that it is desirable “on grounds 
of justice and expediency” for the 
University to grant rights which it 
did not think just or expedient to 
grant in 1881. This expression of 
opinion, coming from persons who can- 
not be supposed to be so intimately 
acquainted with the working of the 
University as its own members, is no 
doubt interesting; but it is nothing 
more. If it is to have any weight at 
all, the omissions are as important as 
the signatures. For example, some 
three dozen Members of Parliament 
have lent their names; what are we 
to suppose is the attitude of the other 
six hundred? Have they been asked 
to subscribe, and refused? In this 
case the value of the memorial is 
negative. Or have only certain speci- 
ally selected persons been invited? In 
this case it would seem to have no 
value at all. This petition may 
therefore be dismissed as represent- 
ing a mere fragment of outside 
public opinion, insignificant in the 
number of its signatories, however 
eminent many of them may be in- 
dividually, with the reflection that the 
presence of some well-known Oxford 
names shows a chivalrous interest in 
the concerns of others as commendable 
as unlooked for. The petitions of the 
second and third classes again prove 
merely that a considerable number of 
women believe that their position would 
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be improved by a closer union with 
the University, and that in this opinion 
they are backed by certain men who 
have identified themselves with the 
movement ; while a majority of the 
members of the University, at least of 
those who have expressed their opinion, 
hold, as they did in 1881, that any 
temporary advantage thus secured to 
those immediately concerned would be 
more than counterbalanced by the 
injury done either to women’s educa- 
tion as a whole or to the interests of 
the University. There remains of the 
positive petitions the most important, 
that of the members of the Senate. 
“We,” it runs, “the undersigned 
members of the Senate of this Uni- 
versity, having been informed that a 
memorial to the Vice-Chancellor and 
Senate is in course of signature, pray- 
ing that steps may be taken to provide 
for the admission of duly qualified 
women to the degrees of the Univer- 
sity, desire to express our approval of 
the proposal.” It will be observed 
that no mention is here made of 
matriculation or of admission to the 
ordinary degree ; members of the 
Senate are simply asked to express 
their approval of a proposal of which 
they have been informed. As eight 
hundred and forty-two were found to 
sign this blank cheque, it would doubt- 
less have been a useless labour to 
indicate more clearly what they were 
pledging themselves to. This is im- 
portant to note in connection with a 
circular sent out by the London com- 
mittee with reference to two possible 
difficulties. That body had reason to 
believe “that many members of the 
Senate who would gladly grant the 
B.A. degree to women consider it in- 
expedient to make any further change 
giving them the right to take part in 
the government of the University.” 
They suggested therefore that “a mea- 
sure may be framed containing some 
such restriction as would withhold the 
power of voting, and such a measure 
the committee would not refuse to sup- 
port.” The support thus vouchsafed to 
a measure framed by the University 
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could, by the way, be hardly other 
than moral. And further, with re- 
gard to the classical subjects in the 
previous examination, “ the committee 
would be prepared to accept a measure 
offering to women an alternative exa- 
mination... .” While noting that 
the London committee, which has, as 
a body, no connection with the Uni- 
versity, could neither accept nor reject 
an alternative offered by that Uni- 
versity to its own students, I must 
express the difficulty I feel in under- 
standing the exact position of the 
signatories with regard to these two 
saving clauses. They had doubtless 
been “informed” of them, but in the 
memorial sent for their signatures no 
opportunity was given them of ex- 
pressing an opinion on their merits. 
Did they, when they expressed their 
approval of certain proposals, make 
the mental reservation permitted them 
by the seven ladies and seven gentle- 
men forming the London committee ? 
or did their expression of approval 
mean what it would seem to imply, 
their approval of the proposal and not 
of certain undefined parts of it? This 
uncertainty detracts to a certain ex- 
tent from the value of the memorial, 
as there is no means of determining 
how many of its supporters hold them- 
selves pledged to support the petition 
they have subscribed, that for degrees, 
the Master’s degree being therein in- 
cluded, and how many would refuse 
to go beyond the much smaller conces- 
sion of the Bachelor’s degree. However, 
in whatever sense their pledge was 
given, so largely signed a memorial 
could not fail to carry great weight ; 
the expressed desire of eight hundred 
and forty-two members of the Senate 
that women should be admitted to the 
Bachelor’s degree, and of probably 
the majority of them to the Master’s 
degree also, could scarcely have failed 
to obtain at least a hearing for the 
proposal, had it stood alone. But the 
Council of the Senate, before taking 
action, had the opportunity of esti- 
mating the opposition as well as the 
support offered to the movement. Two 
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counter-petitions had also been pre- 
sented, one of which pointed out the 
inexpediency from the point of view 
of the interests of women themselves 
of permanently tying the higher 
education of women to the higher 
education of men, and suggested that 
“if degrees are granted to women in 
connection with the examinations of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, they should be conferred by 
some independent authority in a posi- 
tion to consider the various educational 
problems which would arise from the 
point of view of women’s education 
especially.” The subscribers to the 
other memorial, without stating their 
reasons, simply expressed a hope that 
no steps would be taken by the Uni- 
versity towards admitting women to 
membership and degrees in the Uni- 
versity, thereby no doubt implying, in 
contradistinction to the earlier me- 
morial, that their chief objection was 
the danger to the University itself. The 
Council have at length, in a report 
dated March 5th, published their de- 
cision. ‘Having given careful con- 
sideration to the question, the Council 
have decided not to propose the ap- 
pointment of a syndicate to consider 
a change in the constitution of the 
University, which the majority of the 
Council do not believe to be in itself 
desirable, and which must lead to much 
discussion and controversy, where there 
is so clear an indication of the balance 
of opinion among the memorialists who 
are members of the Senate.” 

The number of signatures of the 
remonstrants were to the first me- 
morial one hundred and ninety-seven 
resident, nine hundred and fifty-eight 
non-resident members of the Senate ; 
to the second, seventy-four and nine 
hundred and sixty-seven respectively, 
making a total of these who signed 
one or other memorial of one thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty non- 
residents, and about two hundred and 
twenty residents, as against eight 
hundred and forty-two (of whom only 
about thirty are resident) in favour of 
the innovation. It seems difficult to 
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see how the Council could have acted 
otherwise than they did, although 
their action appears to have caused 
some indignation. It was the women 
and the advocates of their cause who 
appealed to Cesar, and they cannot 
complain if the appeal is rejected. The 
Senate, in as far as it has expressed its 
opinion (and the most strenuous exer- 
tions were taken to enable every mem- 
ber to record his view) has decided 
against the admission of women to 
membership and degrees ; so that had 
a syndicate been appointed it must 
have either reported that no steps in 
that direction were desirable, or its 
suggestions would have been, as far as 
can be judged, foredoomed to rejection. 
The further fact that, while the general 
proportion of opponents to supporters 
of the proposed changes is as two to 
one, in the case of the residents it 
rises to seven to one, makes the posi- 
tion still stronger. Not only are they 
those who would be most affected by 
the change, but it must be remem- 
bered that the Council of the Senate 
being elected by them must have 
been intended by the framers of our 
statutes to be a special safeguard to 
their interests. 

This action of the Council leaves 
the position of women in relation to 
the University what it was before, 
what it was in fact in 1881; it has 
not in any sense struck a blow at the 
higher education of women, but it has 
emphatically shown that the Uni- 
versity cannot be responsible for the 
direction that education will take in 
the future. It is for women to de- 
cide for themselves what is the highest 
form of education for their sex; if 
they identify it with that of men, let 
them do so deliberately and not from 
a desire to prove equality of intel- 
lectual powers. They have met us on 
our own course and have at any 
rate given some reason for their 
belief that they can meet us on 
equal terms, They can therefore 
face the educational problems before 
them and, it may be, give an answer 
differing from ours without fear of 
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slighting comparisons. The higher 
education of men is becoming day by 
day more closely identified with excel- 
lence in some one branch of knowledge, 
the strife of competition is becoming 
so keen that the view of education 
as the drawing out of all man’s facul- 
ties is being more and more thrust 
aside. This is no doubt a necessary 
evil; few men are in a position to 
consider the question on its own merits 
alone, for to most their education 
must be a means of livelihood. And 
so the schools and colleges react wpon 
each other and the tendency to spe- 
cialize grows more and more acute. 
Here women have the advantage of a 
freer start: they have not the tradi- 
tions of centuries, the dead-weight of 
existing systems to press them down. 
It may be for them to realize a truly 
liberal education, one that calls into 
play all the higher faculties, or they 
may limit their culture to the tread- 
mill of the examination. Whatever 
their decision be, it must react upon the 
earlier education of the schools and 
the training of the teacher. If the 
Tripos with the gradual elimination of 
even the slightest tests of general 
training, which seems to be the ten- 
dency of the day, is to be their ideal, 
they must be content more and more 
and earlier and earlier in life to dis- 
card all accomplishments, all branches 
of knowledge which will not help them 
in the final struggle. It is for them 
to decide if this is to be their highest 
education. “It is impertinent” it 
has been said “for men to decide in 
these matters what is best for women.” 
If it be so, that is a valid argument 
against the admission of women to the 
University. In a mixed University 
men must direct the studies of women, 
and that not with a view to their 
special interests, but regarding them 
as members only of the united body. 
Where all would be competitors, any 
special legislation to meet the peculiar 
needs of women would be unjust if 
not impossible. As a special case in 
point may be noticed the attitude of 
the signatories of the eighth petition 
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to the Senate in the matter of the 
classical subjects in the previous ex- 
amination of the University. These 
three hundred women engaged in 
female education express a hope that 
if women be admitted by the Uni- 
versity to degrees, “it will at the 
same time adhere to the system 
adopted by it in opening the exami- 
nations for the Tripos of allowing them 
to take, as an alternative for the 
ordinary previous examination, a pre- 
liminary examination which does not 
necessarily involve a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek.” The University 
could make this concession to women 
in the past just because they were not 
members of its body, not competing 
for its prizes and emoluments on terms 
of equality with men. It is true that 
a similar exception has been made in 
the case of some small bodies of men, 
such as Asiatic students, who have 
presumably to learn English as a 
foreign language, but it would be an 
unjust extension of this principle to 
free the whole of one sex from what 
proves a serious undertaking to many 
of their fellow students, and that in 
the interests of the school education 
of girls, to which the University can 
hardly be expected to assimilate itself. 
It is because these and_ kindred 
di‘ficulties must arise in a mixed uni- 
versity of men and women that the 


claims of the latter for membership 
have been rejected by many of the 
warmest supporters of the higher 
education of women in general, Our 
University has now granted to women 
the opportunity of trying an education 
on the same lines as men, but in 
refusing to admit them to member- 
ship, it has distinctly refused to pledge 
itself to an expression of opinion that 
such education is for them the highest. 
They are still free to use our system 
or such parts of it as they may approve ; 
but we have a right to ask that women 
as a body, and not merely that section 
represented by the present agitation, 
shall decide without dictation from us, 
what shall be the lines of female cul- 
ture; and as they have proved their 
equality on the narrower examination 
ground, that they shall show a like 
ability to direct the course of woman’s 
education in the future with especial 
reference to her abilities and needs. 
If they are unequal to the task, it is 
too much to ask us to revolutionize 
our University at the bidding of the 
London Committee; a body which, 
however ably and pertinaciously it 
may advocate the claims of a party, 
has not yet proved its right to re- 
present the whole sex of which it has 
constituted itself the champion. 


H. R. Torrennam, 


























CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir is always an undignified thing to 
run away ; but to run away unsuccess- 
fully, to be caught by the ear and 
dragged back again, is enough to break 
the toughest heart. When Chris was 
deposited by her cousin on the threshold 
of that dismal little house in Balaclava 
Terrace which she had inwardly vowed 
never to cross again, she had no heart 
left in her, and could not at all respond 
to the tumultuous welcome of Martha, 
who said : 

“The Lord be praised!” and added, 
“T ain’t closed an eye since you left, 
miss. Says I to myself, ‘You hun- 
grateful creetur’,’ I says, ‘ you bin and 
brought your pore old missus to death’s 
door, and if any ’arm comes to Miss 
Christina, the blame,’ I says, ‘ must be 
yours.’ But you’ve come ’ome safe and 
sound, my dear, and I’m free to admit 
that ’tis better luck than I deserve.” 

“T suppose I must go and see Aunt 
Rebecca,” said Chris wearily. “Is 
she still in bed?” 

*‘ Bless your soul, yes !—and will be 
till shes carried out of it in her coffin, 
I shouldn’t wonder. Now you won’t 
speak ‘ard to her, will you, my dear? 
She’s took on terrible about it all, 
and if she done wrong—well, ’tis no 
more than we all do most days of the 
week.” 

“Of course I shall not reproach her,” 
answered Chris; “it wouldn’t have 
been worth while coming back if I 
had intended to do that.” 

And indeed when she saw Miss 
Ramsden her resentment died away. 
The poor old woman, who was lying 
in bed propped up by pillows, looked 
up at her niece in a frightened, depre- 
cating way and then began to cry 
feebly. 

“T didn’t think that you would 
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mind so much,” she sobbed ; “ I don’t 
care for dogs as you do, and he really 
did bite me. But I know I’m bad- 
tempered and vindictive; your poor 
mother always used to say so, and 
this isn’t the first time I’ve had to 
acknowledge it.” 

There was no holding out against 
that. Chris said, “ Don’t trouble 
yourself any more about it, Aunt 
Rebecca ; we'll never mention the sub- 
ject again.” And then she made her 
own apology, which perhaps might 
have been worded in much the same 
way. She certainly had not thought 
that her aunt would mind losing ber 
so much, 

So there were tears and embracings 
and peace was re-established. Miss 
Ramsden, it is true, was more anxious 
to be forgiven than ready to forgive, 
and when once she had been assured 
that her offence was condoned, re- 
curred with rather ungenerous fre- 
quency to that of her niece; but it 
was evident that she was not alto- 
gether responsible for her utterances. 

** How you could treat me so I can’t 
think,” she whimpered. “I’m sure 
I’ve always tried to make you happy, 
and given you every luxury. And 
then to leave me with that wretched 
woman Martha, who is only waiting 
till the breath is out of my body to 
steal everything in the house that she 
can lay hands on!” 

Chris very soon perceived that the 
old woman was not herself, and 
managed to bear this complaint, 
which was repeated over and over 
again, with tolerable equanimity. 
What was more distressing, and ap- 
parently quite unconquerable, was the 
suspicious aversion which Miss Rams- 
den had conceived for her faithful 
servant. 

“Don’t speak to me about her!” 
H 
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she would say when Chris tried to 
take Martha’s part. “She has de- 
ceived me once, and she will deceive me 
again if she gets the chance. She 
told me you were in bed and asleep 
when she had just helped you to 
escape from my house—a woman who 
owes everything to me and will in- 
herit money when I die, as she well 
knows! I only wonder that she 
hasn’t poisoned me before this!” 

The patience with which Martha 
endured these injurious accusations, 
which were brought against her quite 
as often in her presence as in her 
absence, made Chris feel additionally 
ashamed of her own share in the de- 
ception complained of. “ Bless you! 
she don’t mean the ’arf of what she 
says,” Martha would declare. “ And 
indeed it’s true enough that I’ve de- 
ceived her times and again. There’s 
people, my dear, as you couldn’t live 
with without you was to deceive ’em, 
and Miss Rebecca she’s allus bin one 
of that sort.” 

After a day or two it became clear 
that Miss Ramsden’s life was in no 
immediate danger. The doctor how- 
ever said that her mental condition 
was unlikely to improve, and she 
manifested no desire to leave her bed. 
There she lay, hour after hour and 
day after day, doing nothing, and pos- 
sessed, as it seemed, by only two or 
three persistent ideas. One of these 
was that Martha was a dangerous 
traitress ; another was that it was un- 
safe to allow her niece out of her 
sight ; and there was yet another, with 
which Chris was made acquainted be- 
fore long. For the time being, what 
she had to make up her mind 
to was to remain in the stifling 
atmosphere of a darkened bedroom 
from morning to night. In vain she 
pledged her word that she would not 
again attempt to escape from her 
aunt’s house. 

“Why do you say that?” Miss 
Ramsden would rejoin. ‘“ Nobody is 
accusing you of wanting to run away. 
Only I do think you might have a 
little more consideration for me. Some 


day perhaps, when you are old and 
helpless, you will find out what it is 
to be left all by yourself for two or 
three hours at a time.” 

By way of set-off against the misery 
of this imprisonment, Chris was pro- 
vided with a capital excuse for shorten- 
ing herinterviews with Val Richardson, 
who made his appearance in Balaclava 
Terrace a few days after her return 
thither, and whose visits were a great 
deal more frequent than she liked. 
In fear and trembling, and after a 
good deal of hesitation, she had made 
known her engagement to her aunt, 
and the apathy with which the an- 
nouncement was received had surprised 
her not a little. 

“Tam not long for this world,” Miss 
Ramsden said lugubriously. ‘ When I 
am gone you will marry, and your 
husband will spend the little money 
that I shall be able to leave to you. 
That is a matter of course; it is what 
they always do.” She did not seem 
to take the least interest in Mr. 
Richardson, and declined to see him. 
“They are all the same,” she said. 

Parsimony is probably like other 
passions which have degenerated into 
vices in being its own reward and 
destitute of ultimate object. Those 
who have allowed themselves to be 
conquered by it appear at times to 
deplore their slavery, just as a drunk- 
ard will deplore his, and to recognize 
that death will set them free. Miss 
Ramsden often mentioned that Chris 
would inherit what she had to be- 
queath, but never laid any restric- 
tions upon her legatee, nor expressed 
a wish with regard to the disposition 
of the fortune which had been her 
fetish during so many years. 

Val, on the other hand, was much 
interested in this subject, and was not 
so successful in disguising his interest 
as he may perhaps have imagined 
himself to be. That Miss Ramsden was 
rich and that she was dying he had dis- 
covered ; but he had not been able to 
find out how rich she was, nor had 
Chris thought it necessary to acquaint 
him with the provisions of her aunt’s 
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will. It was not so much because she 
believed him to be mercenary as be- 
cause she feared to disappoint him 
that this discreet policy commended 
itself to her. He made no secret of 
the fact that he was hard pressed for 
money, and she thought it would be a 
pity to buoy him up with hopes which 
might at any moment be dispelled by 
the caprice of an old woman. Besides, 
she was very far from having deter- 
mined to marry Val. Had she been 
sure that she would one day become 
his wife, she would perhaps have been 
less lenient with him and less sorry 
for him. Certain it is that the con- 
fessions which he made to her were 
not such as most girls would like to 
hear from the man to whom they pro- 
posed to intrust their persons and 
their property. 

“T'll tell you what it is, Chris,” he 
said to her dejectediy one day; “a 
little more of this and I shall be dead 
broke. Backed the wrong one again ! 
I don’t know how it is that I invariably 
back the wrong one. A forty to one 
chance too!” 

‘“Well, but,” observed Chris, to 
whom this confidence did not come 
as the first of its kind, “if forty to 
one is laid against a horse, doesn’t 
that mean that he is very unlikely 
indeed to win his race?” 

“Not necessarily. Certain horses, 
don’t you see, are reserved for certain 
races, and nothing is known of their 
true form ; and I had a really first-rate 
tip about this one. In point of fact, 
he actually did secure a place—for 
which I hadn’t backed him, Well, 
bang goes five hundred pounds, that’s 
all! And how I’m going to pay is 
more than I know.” 

Women are seldom hard upon men 
of so-called sporting proclivities. That 
betting has nothing in the world to 
do with sport is a proposition which 
most of them would probably be in- 
clined to dispute, and although Chris 
thought Val foolish and scolded him 
for his folly, it never occurred to 
her to regard him as simply a dis- 
honest gambler. Yet a man who 


risks more than he can pay is un- 
doubtedly as‘dishonest as the ragged 
ruffian who picks your pocket and who 
is very properly sent to prison for 
doing so. Moreover, she was glad 
to lecture him and offer him sound 
advice. It placed her upon a sort of 
sisterly footing with him and rendered 
any lapses into a loverlike demeanour 
on his part difficult, if not impossible. 
Sometimes she did not see him for 
four or five consecutive days. He 
attended all the race-meetings, and, 
by his own account, stayed with aris- 
tocratic friends; he did not always 
lose his money nor was he always de- 
spondent. But he was always very 
anxious to hear whether Miss Ramsden 
was better or worse. 

Miss Ramsden was neither the one 
nor the other. She refused to get out 
of bed; but she had a pretty good 
appetite, and the doctor, to whose 
visits she objected strongly on the 
score of expense, went away for his 
autumn holiday, as he told Chris, 
“without any anxiety.” So the un- 
eventful days succeeded one another, 
and the last of the summer was swept 
away with south-westerly gales and 
rains, and Chris, who had nothing to 
lock forward to, became after a fashion 
reconciled to the dreary present. Once 
Mr. Compton called and asked to see 
her. He wished to know whether she 
had heard anything from Lady Barn- 
staple, and, on being informed that 
she had not, said he was very glad 
of that. 

“Tt looks,” said he, “as if those 
two men whom you met in Paris had 
really kept their own counsel. Of 
course that isn’t to say that they will 
continue to do so. I am not much in 
the way of hearing about people in 
that station of life; but about Mr. 
Richardson and his habits I have by 
chance heard a few particulars. It 
appears that he is the only son of a 
deceased Liverpool merchant, who left 
him a very fair patrimony—which he 
has dissipated. Just now he is, as I 
understand, a good deal mixed up with 
a set of fast young lordlings whose 
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extravagances his means do not enable 
him to imitate with any safety. In 
short, there is every reason to antici- 
pate that he will either pass through 
the Bankruptcy Court or disappear 
very shortly.” 

Chris said she was sorry to hear it. 

“Your sorrow, if sincere, is inex- 
plicable to me, Christina. You cer- 
tainly told me that you did not wish 
to marry this man, and if you do not 
wish to marry him you ought to be 
glad that there is a strong probability 
of his being removed from your path.” 

“He has always been very kind to 
me,” said Chris ; ‘I don’t want him to 
be ruined.” 

Mr. Compton shook his head. “The 
young man is going to the dogs,” he 
replied. ‘Of course, if you are de- 
termined to go there with him, it 
will eventually be in your power to 
do so. You will not however have 
such power until you attain your ma- 
jority, and I may remind you that 
you will not attain your majority for 
nearly four years to come. In the 
meantime, I do trust that your com- 
mon sense will deter you from giving 
Mr. Richardson any further hold over 
you than he already, most unfortu- 
nately, possesses.” 

The caution was less necessary than 
Mr. Compton supposed. Chris was 
fully alive to the fact that Val had a 
hold over her, and it had more than 
once occurred to her that if she could 
only stave off her marriage until she 
came of age, she might possibly pur- 
chase her freedom by a pecuniary 
sacrifice. That such an idea should 
have entered her mind was as strong 
a proof as any one could have desired 
that she was not and never would be 
in love with the man to whom she was 
engaged. But that did not prevent 
her from pitying and sympathising 
with him, and she was perhaps all the 
more disposed to condone the offence 
of prodigality because its opposite was 
so often and so disagreeably brought 
under her notice. 

Miss Ramsden confided to her one 
day that there was a very large sum of 


money in the house. “ Small as my in- 
come is,’”’ the old woman said, “I have 
saved something out of it for many 
years past, and all my savings are con- 
tained in the strong-box which, as I 
dare say you may have noticed, stands 
under the sideboard in the dining-room. 
Has Martha said anything to you 
about it ?”’ 

“No,” answered Chris; “I don’t 
suppose she knows anything about it.” 

“She knows more than you think,” 
returned Miss Ramsden, with a cunning 
side-glance ; “she is a deceitful, dan- 
gerous woman, and I should not like 
her to find out what that strong-box 
is worth. Ah, dear me! when I think 
how easily this house might be broken 
into! Sometimes I lie awake trembling 
more than half the night through.” 

Chris had learnt by this time that 
it was useless to take up the cudgels on 
Martha’s behalf. She only said, “Why 
don’t you send your money to the 
bank, Aunt Rebecca ?” 

** What, and let those unscrupulous 
bankers gamble with it? No, indeed! 
Sometimes I have thought of the funds; 
but I read my newspaper carefully, 
and I know that any day a powerful 
coalition might be formed against Eng- 
land. And then where would consols 
be? No, no; my money is my own, 
and I'll keep it by meas long as I live. 
But that won’t be long,” she added, 
with a sigh. And then—*“ Chris, dear, 
when I am gone, and when all that I 
have saved becomes yours to do what 
you like with, you won’t throw it 
away, will you? You'll remember your 
poor old aunt, and how she denied her- 
self for your sake, and how she had 
no secrets from you, and how, even on 
her death-bed, when she was helpless, 
she wasn’t afraid to tell you that she 
had ten thousand pounds in the house. 
At least, I won’t say that it is quite 
as much as that; but it is more than 
five thousand pounds, at any rate. 
You'll remember how I trusted you, 
won’t you, dear?’’ And Miss Ramsden 
shed a few tears of self-pity. 

To appeals of this kind Chris made 
such reassuring replies as she could. 
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This old woman, who, with one foot in 
the grave, complained bitterly of the 
quantity of meat that was bought to 
provide her with beef-tea, was a suffi- 
ciently pitiable spectacle; but it was 
not easy to feel as much compassion 
for her as for a young man who was 
ruining himself upon the turf. More- 
over, her constant terror of burglars 
and distrust of every one about her 
ended by irritating her niece’s nerves 
a little. Of Martha Chris felt as sure 
as she did of herself ; but there was 
no denying that the house might be 
broken into any night, and what could 
three defenceless women, of whom one 
was bedridden, do in such an event? 
After Chris had been told about the 
treasure in the strong-box, she, too, 
took to lying awake at night and 
starting at any sudden noise. 

One afternoon she said to Val, “I 
often wonder what I should do if I 
were to hear robbers moving about 
down stairs after I had gone to bed. 
What would you do in my place?” 

“ Cover up my head and pray that 
they might take all they could get and 
go away without murdering me,” he 
answered, laughing. ‘“ Not that they 
would be likely to secure a very hand- 
some spoil on these premises. Has the 
old lady got any plate?” 

“Tt is all electro-plate, I believe,” 
answered Chris ; but her eye wandered 
involuntarily towards the strong-box 
under the sideboard ; for. this inter- 
view, like the rest of her interviews 
with Val, took place in the dining 
room, the drawing-room having been 
closed during Miss Ramsden’s illness 
in order to preserve the furniture from 
needless wear and tear. 

Val followed the direction of her 
gaze, rose and lifted the box. “ By 
Jove! it’s heavy;” said he. “I wish 
it was full of sovereigns, and I wish I 
had half of them! I'll tell you what, 
Chris: I'll undertake to come here 
every night and protect your aunt’s 
property with a revolver in my hand 
if she’ll engage, on her side, to leave 
me the quarter of it in her will. f 
shouldn’t be in the least surprised if 


she had stored away a good deal of 
money in that box.” 

“Perhaps she has,” answered Chris 
laughing ; “butI’m afraid she wouldn't 
leave any of it to you even if you did 
take upon yourself to mount guard 
over it.” 

“ Well, she can leave it to you if she 
likes ; that would be much the same 
thing, wouldn’t it? Will she bequeath 
her fortune to you, do you suppose?” 

There was perhaps just a shade too 
much of eagerness in his tone. “ Really 
I don’t know,” answered Chris rather 
coldly, ‘‘and really I don’t care. Do 
you ?”’ 

“Why, of course I do,” returned 
Val, who could not quite conceal 
the irritation which was naturally 
provoked by such a silly speech. “It 
would be ridiculous to pretend that I 
am absolutely indifferent to money. 
Nobody is ; although some people may 
fancy that it sounds well to pretend 
they are.” 

“T assure you it is quite the same 
thing to me whether what I say sounds 
well to you or not,” Chris declared, 
“T don’t want Aunt Rebecca’s money ; 
and even if I get it, it won’t follow as 
a matter of course that it will come 
into your possession. You seem to 
forget that.” 

“Am I engaged to you, Chris, or 
am I not? You will admit that I am 
at least entitled to know what my 
position is?” 

“ When you first asked me to marry 
you,” answered Chris, “ you said that 
the engagement was to be binding 
upon you but not upon me.” 

“T believe I did say something of 
the sort ; but certain events have taken 
place since that time you know.” 

“Then,” cried Chris, with flashing 
eyes, “my cousin James was right, and 
you are really base enough to threaten 
me! Well, I am glad that we under- 
stand one another. You may say 
exactly what you please, Mr. Richard- 
son ; you may tell everybody the truth 
about our meeting in Paris, or you 
may tell what is not the truth, but 
what most people, I dare say, will 
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believe. Only you won’t be able to 
tell anybody that we are engaged to 
be married after this.” 

There was a long pause, followed, as 
was to be expected, by a surrender on 
Val’s part. He said: ‘‘ You are rather 
unkind and rather unjust, I think. I 
neither threatened you nor thought of 
threatening you ; but I certainly under- 
stood your cousin to consent to an 
engagement between us which should 
be as binding upon both sides as en- 
gagements ever are. Of course you 
are at liberty to throw me over if you 
please, and whether you do so or not 
I shall hold my tongue. No one will 
ever hear from me of your having been 
in Paris. You know very well that I 
told you I loved you, and asked you to 
marry me before I had heard a word 
about your aunt and her money. I am 
not going to say that I care nothing 
for her money, because that would be 
both untrue and absurd.” 

Chris was appeased and a little 
ashamed. “I am sorry I spoke as I 
did, Val,” said she with a sigh; “ but 
I can’t help wishing sometimes that 
we were not engaged. If only you 
were my brother or my cousin I 
shouldn’t a bit mind your wanting me 
to be rich, and I should ask nothing 
better than to give you the half of my 
money when I get it; but as it is, I 
don’t like to think of your counting 
upon me, because I don’t feel as if I 
could ever marry you.” 

“T must take my chance,” answered 
the young man. “ If you decide against 
me when the time comes I shall not 
complain, you may be sure. Although 
[ might perhaps think that if you 
intended to refuse me all along it would 
have been simpler and more consider- 
ate to do it at first.” 

Chris felt the full force of this 
appeal to her generosity. There would, 
no doubt, be something rather shabby 
about ultimately rejecting a man whom 
she had only accepted because a cautious 
lawyer had warned her that things 
might be made very uncomfortable for 
her if she didn’t ; and his promise to 
abstain from using the power which he 


possessed was of course an additional 
claim upon her. 

“T will if I can,” she said at length; 
“but if I can’t you must try to for- 
give me, Val. After all, you wouldn’t 
wish to have a wife who didn’t love 
yout” 

It is probable that Mr. Richard- 
son could have found it in his heart to 
put up with that disadvantage, pro- 
vided that certain compensations were 
offered to him ; but he only answered, 
“T don’t want to worry you, Chris. 
As I say, I'll take my chance and bide 
my time. Always supposing, that is, 
that I don’t have to bolt out of the 
country before the time comes. Unless 
the luck turns [I shall pretty soon 
reach the end of my tether.” 

“Why do you go on betting, Val?” 
asked Chris sorrowfully. 

“ Because I can’t help it, my dear. 
There are countries, as you may have 
heard, which have negotiated enormous 
loans, and which keep on starting 
others in order to pay the interest 
upon the earlier ones. It’s easy enough 
to demonstrate that such a policy is 
suicidal ; but the answer is that re- 
pudiation would be more suicidal still. 
Sooner or later I’ve got to settle like 
other people, and the only way in 
which I can find the money is to back 
winners. So I must go on trying to 
spot winners.” 

“T wish I could help you!” sighed 
Chris meditatively. “Do you want a 
great deal of money, Val?” 

“It depends upon what you call a 
great deal. A couple of hundred would 
be useful ; five hundred would be more 
useful still; a thousand would about 
set me on my legs.” 

Chris made a gesture of despair. 
*“ Ah! then it’s no use thinking about 
it!” she exclaimed. “Haven't you 
tried to get any employment?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ Oh, 
I’ve made inquiries, but lucrative en- 
gagements are not to be had for the 
asking. I dare say I shall pull through ; 
and if I don’t pull through—well, it 
won’t much matter to anybody except 
myself, will it?” 
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There was just enough of truth in 
this last observation to make Chris 
wish with all her heart that she could 
care forthat handsome young reprobate 
a little more than she did. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


To sit and weep over the grave of 
a dog may be a very silly thing to do ; 
but perhaps it is not very much more 
silly than weeping over the grave of 
a human being. In the one case, as 
in the other, we know perfectly well 
that what we have loved has left this 
world absolutely and finally, and has 
no longer the remotest connection with 
the discarded chrysalis, which is slowly 
turning to dust beneath our feet ; yet 
few of us can divest ourselves of the 
impression that something of a dead 
man’s personality clings about his 
tomb; and this should be all the more 
. 80 in the case of a dog, who, as we are 
confidently assured, has no personality 
at all, save such as ceases with his 
breath. 

Naturally or unnaturally, Chris let 
fall a great many tears upon the 
mound which marked poor Peter’s last 
resting-place. She had been accus- 
tomed to confide everything to him 
during his lifetime, and now that that 
silent, faithful, and sympathising con- 
fidant had been taken away from her, 
she sometimes took her troubles out 
into the grimy little back-garden 
where he lay, and thought over them 
there. Of these she had more than a 
sufficiency, the worst of them, perhaps, 
being those which she did not think 
about after any distinct fashion and 
scarcely even realised. She was sorry, 
to be sure, that Gerald Severne should 
have parted from her under such a 
complete misapprehension of the cause 
of her unlucky flight to Paris; but 
when she found her mind dwelling 
upon Gerald, she instinctively turned 
to some other subject of reflection. 
For a good many days in succession 
she neither saw nor heard of Val, who, 
as she rightly conjectured, was at 
Newmarket, sedulously endeavouring 
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to recoup himself for past losses ; 
and this would have been a relief to 
her if she had not felt so desperately 
lonely. 

“You are moping, Christina; and 
why you should mope I really cannot 
tell. It is rather ungrateful of you, 
I think,” Miss Ramsden would some- 
times say to her, with a return of her 
old peevishness. 

But as a general rule Miss Ramsden 
was too deeply engrossed with her 
own anxieties to pay much heed to 
her niece’s dispirited mien. Her fear 
of being robbed seemed to be fast 
assuming the proportions of a mono- 
mania ; she was for ever alluding to 
the strong-box in the dining-room, 
which Chris in vain urged her to have 
removed to some place of safety, and 
these allusions were as often as not 
made while Martha was in the room. 

“Since you distrust poor old Martha 
so much,” Chris could not help ob- 
serving one day, “I wonder that you 
are not more careful of what you say 
before her.” 

“My dear,” returned Miss Rams- 
den, “if that woman intends letting 
thieves into the house, it is better that 
she should know where my valuables 
are than that she should bring her 
confederates into our bedrooms to cut 
our throats. Even as it is, I can’t 
rest for thinking of what may happen, 
though she surely must be aware that 
there is nothing worth stealing in this 
room. Yesterday afternoon, when you 
had left me all alone, I thought I 
would try to read the newspaper, and 
the first thing I saw was a dreadful 
leading article about the ‘burglary 
season’ being at hand.” 

Chris also had read the leading 
article in question, and it had made 
hera little uncomfortable. It referred 
principally to the unpleasant habit 
adopted by the modern burglar of 
arming himself with a revolver, and 
the conclusion arrived at by the writer 
was that modern householders could 
not do better than follow his example. 
Chris had no revolver; but she took 
to sleeping with her Spanish knife 
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under her pillow, and she likewise took 
to waking up with a start three or 
four times in the course of the night. 
Her aunt had so harped upon the 
probability of the house being broken 
into that she felt as if the occurrence 
of that catastrophe was a mere question 
of time. 

As for Martha, she frankly confessed 
that she double-locked her door when 
she retired for the night. ‘“ And I 
wouldn’t stir if I ’eard any one movin’ 
about below, my dear—no, not for 
anythink you could offer me. Let ’em 
take all they can get ; it won’t be much, 
you may depend. Don’t you believe 
a word about Miss Rebecca’s box as 
she says is full of money. She’s a 
deal too cunning to run such risks as 
that.” 

Cunning is not incompatible with 
folly, and poor old Miss Ramsden was 
in such a feeble condition of mind and 
body that there was nothing very sur- 
prising in her having divulged what 
she apparently desired to keep secret 
to the very person of whom she pro- 
fessed to be most afraid. It was by 
no means certain that she had not 
divulged it also to others; for when 
the tradespeople sent round for orders, 
she had a way of summoning the men 
up to her bedroom, protesting against 
their excessive charges and explaining 
to them garrulously how poverty- 
stricken she was, 

One night Chris was awakened by 
a tremulous tapping against the wall 
which separated her bedroom from 
that in which her aunt slept. She 
jumped up at once, slipped on her 
dressing-gown, and presently found 
Miss Ramsden sitting up in bed, pale 
and trembling. 

“It has come at last,” the old woman 
whispered ; “ I knew it would ! There’s 
a man in the dining-room.”’ 

* Are you sure?” asked Chris. 

“Perfectly certain. I distinctly 
heard a window opened, and then a 
footstep in the hall.” 

Chris stood for a moment listening 
intently. “I can’t hear a sound,” 
she said. 
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“Of course you can’t; and that is 
what shows that he must be in the 
dining-room. We should hear him if 
he were in the drawing-room, which is 
just underneath this. But no doubt - 
he has been told where to go.” 

“ Well,” said Chris quietly, “ if there 
really is anybody there, we mustn’t 
let him get off.’ And she moved 
towards the door. 

“‘ Stop, stop !” exclaimed Miss Rams- 
den, in an agitated whisper. ‘“ What 
are you thinking of, child! Do you 
suppose that you can do anything 
against a great strong burglar?” 

“T can identify him, at all events,” 
answered Chris ; and despite her aunt’s 
tears and remonstrances, she left the 
room and stole softly down stairs, her 
knife ready in her hand. 

She had been nervous enough before 
the danger presented itself ; but now 
that it had come, she had no notion of 
showing the white feather. On her 
way towards the dining-room she re- 
membered certain scraps of information 
which had been imparted to her by 
her friend José touching the use of the 
knife. According to that authority, 
if you want to kill a man, by far your 
best plan is to face him and strike for 
his heart; but when your desire is 
merely to pay him out for some not 
unpardonable offence, to give him a 
fright and leave him with a salutary 
impression that you are not the sort 
of person whom it is safe to offend, 
you should approach him stealthily 
from behind, and stab him close to the 
shoulder. By this means—provided 
that the blow be delivered with suffi- 
cient foree—you make him believe for 
a moment that he is a dead man, you 
probably draw a good deal of blood, 
and you do him no harm at all, unless 
perchance he should be a sickly or in- 
temperate creature ; in which case 
you are, of course, not responsible for 
any unpleasant consequences that may 
ensue. 

Bearing these instructions in. mind, 
Chris approached the dining-room door 
on tiptoe, and, pausing for an instant, 
with her ear close to the key-hole, was 




















made aware that she had been aroused 
by no false alarm. Somebody was 
undoubtedly in the room, and was 
moreover making use of a file with 
very little apparent regard to the 
noise produced by his operations. For 
one moment Chris hesitated. She had 
heard that burglars seldom go to work 
single-handed ; and it was evident 
that if there were two men there, she 
would not only be overmatched, but 
would have no opportunity given her 
of using her weapon. However, she 
determined to chance that. She turned 
the handle noiselessly, and pushed 
against the door, which did not yield. 
It was locked on the inside. This 
check, which might have been antici- 
pated, did not discourage her for any 
longer time than it took her to reflect 
that there was no possible way of 
escape through the dining-room win- 
dow, which overlooked a broad and 
deep area, protected by spiked rail- 
ings, and that the robber must needs 
effect his exit, as he had made. his 
entrance, through: the hall-window, 
which, as she could see, was wide open. 
She returned to the door, knelt down 
beside it, and listened. 

She could teli as well as if she had 
been in the room what the thief was 
about. He was trying to force open 
the strong-box, and he had found him- 
self obliged to file through the heavy 
iron clamps which secured it. It was 
a long business, and he did not seem 
to be making satisfactory progress 
with it ; for Chris could distinctly 
hear him muttering and cursing under 
his breath. What reassured her was 
that no responsive murmurs were 
audible, so that it might safely be 
concluded that he had undertaken the 
job without help. That being so, she 
did not feel much afraid of him. She 
was prepared to spring upon him the 
moment that he came out, and as he 
would be taken by surprise, there was 
a very fair chance that he might be 
forced.to relinquish his booty. 

At the expiration of a quarter of an 
hour, during which time not a sound 
was heard in any other part of the 
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house, he appeared to make up his 
mind that he could not force the box 
open and must carry it away with 
him. It was plain, from his scuffling 
movements and laboured breath, that 
he was lifting some heavy weight ; 
then his footsteps slowly drew near 
the door ; then the lock was turned ; 
and then he emerged—a tall, slight 
man, stooping under the load which he 
bore upon his shoulder. 

Chris, who had retired a few paces, 
had him practically at her mercy, and 
if she failed to take as complete advan- 
tage of her opportunity as she might 
have done, that was perhaps because, 
when it comes to stabbing anybody— 
even a thief—in the back, hereditary 
instinct is apt to enter a protest. Be 
that as it may, the wound which she 
inflicted upon him was a mere scratch. 
Her knife just glanced over his right 
shoulder, ripping up his coat and 
scarcely more than grazing his skin ; 
but the effect of the onslaught was all 
that could have been wished. He 
uttered a sharp cry, dropped the box, 
which fell to the ground with a re- 
sounding crash, and made a dash for 
the window. 

But Chris was too quick for him. 
“You won’t get off so easily as that,” 
she cried, as she sprung in front of 
the fugitive, her long knife gleaming 
in the light of the moon, which was 
then nearly at the full, and which, 
streaming through the unshuttered 
window, had enabled her to follow 
every movement of the enemy, as well 
as to satisfy herself that he was :un- 
armed. It enabled her now for the 
first time to distinguish his features. 

“You!” she ejaculated in horror. 
“Oh, Val, how could you do such a 
thing?” 

The young man stood silently before 
her, his arms hanging by his sides and 
his head slightly bent. He looked ex- 
tremely like a whipped hound, and it 
is not improbable that that is what he 
felt like. However, he recovered him- 
self to some extent after a second or 
two and said admiringly and with a 
touch of bravado, “ By Jove! You 
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have pluck! Fancy your coming down 
all alone to tackle the midnight male- 
factor with a knife !” 

Chris was neither flattered by his 
compliment nor angered by his impu- 
dence. She too had had time to 
recover herself, and she only said 
coldly, “‘ Had you not better go away ? 
I suppose policemen do sometimes pass 
this house, and if one of them were to 
notice the open window and were to 
find you here, with a file and a chisel 
in your hand, it would be rather un- 
comfortable for us all.” 

Val shrugged his shoulders. “ It 
would be uncomfortable for you per- 
haps; I don’t know that it would be 
particularly so for me. I doubt 
whether anything could add very 
much to the discomfort of my present 
situation. Still, if you are inclined to 
let me go, I shall not refuse to do 
so.” 

“ You may go,” said Chris, drawing 
a little aside as if to let him pass. 
“Of course you understand that you 
can never come back here again.” 

“That, as you say, is a matter of 
course. I would thank you for your 
forbearance if I could flatter myself 
that it was due to any personal regard 
for me; but you would probably 
assure me that you are consulting your 
own convenience rather than mine by 
allowing me to escape.” 

He waited for a moment, and then, 
as she made no reply, placed his knee 
upon the window-sill, with the 
apparent intention of scrambling out. 
But although he was quite conscious 
that the facts spoke for themselves 
and that nothing more could be said 
to any purpose, he found himself un- 
able to make so taciturn and cynical 
an exit. 

“Chris,” said he, “ you asked me 
just now how I could do such a thing 
as this. Well, I don’t believe anybody 
knows what he is capable of in the 
way of felony until he sees ruin 
staring him in the face. I discovered 
yesterday that nothing short of pay- 
ing up between three and four 
thousand pounds to-morrow morning 


could save me from being branded as 
a defaulter—which spells ruin in 
pretty plain characters. Since I 
couldn’t pay and couldn’t borrow, my 
one and only chance was to steal ; and 
as soon as I realised that, I couldn’t 
help thinking of your aunt’s safe. You 
see, if I had succeeded, you certainly 
wouldn’t have dreamt of suspecting 
me of being the thief, and the odds 
were all in favour of my succeeding. 
It was such a simple affair to cut out 
a pane of glass, push back the bolt of 
the window and walk in! I confess 
that I reckoned without you and your 
knife; but e 

“Have I hurt you much?” inter- 
rupted Chris quickly. 

“ Physically, do you mean? No; 
I don’t think you have hurt me at all, 
and it wouldn’t have mattered if you 
had. Before many hours are over I 
shall be out of the reach of physical 
harm.” 

Chris caught her breath. 
do you say that?” she asked. 

Perhaps he had enough of manhood 
left in him to be ashamed of what he 
had said. At any rate, he laughed it 
off. “Oh,” he returned, “ I’m not the 
sort of person who commits suicide ; 
I’m the sort of person who talks about 
it and doesn’t do it. What will become 
of me I can’t imagine; but it is pro- 
bable that I shall continue to en- 
cumber the earth, though I shall 
cease to be an encumbrance to you. 
Good-bye, Chris; I won’t ask you to 
forgive me, and of course I can’t ask 
you to excuse me. J dare say you'll 
forget me easily enough. Don’t marry 
the red-bearded man, that’s all.” 

Chris was beginning hesitatingly, 
“Tf you will wait one moment, Val—I 
have a little money of my own up 
stairs, and I don’t want you to 
starve—” But before she could end 
her sentence he uttered an exclama- 
tion, vaulted through the window and 
vanished into the night. She turned 
and saw the pale and amazed visage of 
Martha close to her shoulder. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” 





“ Why 
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Martha, wringing her hands, “ what a 
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bad job! I ’eard a crash and I come 
to the top of the stairs—not as I 
meant to interfere with any burglars, 
not me!—but, thinks I, ’twill do no 
’arm if I was just to ketch a glimpse 
of his face, so as I might know him 
again. And then I reckonises your 
voice, my dear, and I steals down a 
bit farther, and—oh, Lord! Well, 
thank ’Evins, he’s gone!” 

“ Martha,” said Chris quietly, “ you 
may have recognised my voice; but 
you didn’t recognise anything or any- 
body else. If you thought you did, 
your senses must have deceived you. 
Iam sure you must understand that I 
am not strong enough to capture a 
burglar. Aunt Rebecca will probably 
be satisfied when she hears that I 
have had to let him go free, but that 
her box is safe. And I think we had 
better go up and tell her so.” 

Martha compressed her lips and 
nodded her head emphatically several 
times. ‘ There’s on’y one thing as I 
should wish to know, miss,” said she. 
“That there—burglar ; he won’t come 
back no more, will he?” 

“Certainly not,” answered Chris. 
“ And now let us set Aunt Rebecca’s 
mind at rest.” 

That proved to be a task of some 
difficulty. The old woman had made 
up her mind that her niece had been 
murdered and had worked herself up 
into a state of terror and agitation 
which gradually gave place to wrath 
when she was persuaded by ocular 
evidence that Chris was quite un- 
hurt. 

“ You cruel child!” she whimpered. 
“You might have thought of me, 
lying here helpless ; but you chose to 
stay a whole hour—it can’t be less 
than an hour since you left me— 
chattering to Martha, who seems to 
have taken good care not to go down 
stairs until the coast was clear. 
Martha, you can go back to bed. 
Stop! before you go, bring the box up 
here; you and Chris can carry it 
between you, and I daren’t have it 
left in the hall.” 

The box was no light weight, and it 


was all that two not very strong 
women could do to get it up into Miss 
Ramsden’s bedroom; but at length 
they accomplished their task, and as 
soon as they had done so Martha was 
unceremoniously dismissed. Then the 
old lady put the key in the lock, 
turned it, and, with a cunning glance 
—‘ Perhaps you would like to see the 
treasure, my dear?” said she. 

“T don’t care to see it,” answered 
Chris; but as her aunt insisted, she 
lifted up some sheets of brown paper 
and disclosed a goodly collection of 
rusty old bolts and bricks and 
stones, 

‘** He-he!” chuckled Miss Ramsden ; 
* Martha’s friend wouldn’t have gained 
much for his pains even if you hadn’t 
interrupted him, would he? Now, 
Christina, you see what confidence I 
have in you. I have let you into my 
secret and you know where my money 
is not. As for where it is—well, my 
dear, I don’t think I'll tell you that 
to-night. You shall relate your adven- 
ture with the housebreaker to me 
instead. Perhaps it will send me to 
sleep.” 


CHAPTER XY. 


Curis had no difficulty in giving 
such an account of her adventure as 
would satisfy Miss Ramsden without 
making compromising revelations. 
She related how she had heard the 
burglar in the dining-room, how she 
had waited for him outside—which 
accounted for her prolonged absence 
—how she had sprung upon him when 
he had at length emerged, and how 
he had been only too glad to drop his 
spoil and run away. The unfortunate 
thing was that her story did not tend 
to exculpate poor Martha. 

“Very well, my dear,” Miss Rams- 
dén said, after Chris had vainly 
assured her of that faithful creature’s 
innocence, ‘ keep your opinion and I'll 
keep mine. You won’t persuade me 
that a man who knew nothing about 
the house would have made straight 
for the dining-room and spent an hour 
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there, trying to force open a box 
which might have contained speci- 
mens of minerals and was very un- 
likely to contain coin of the realm. 
I shall not dismiss Martha, because 
she is a useful servant and I might go 
farther and fare worse. But if she 
thinks she can deceive me she is very 
much mistaken.” 

Chris felt guilty and ashamed ; yet 
she could not bring herself to denounce 
Val, and it was some comfort to find 
in the sequel that Martha, to whom 
these unworthy suspicions were no 
secret, was very little distressed by 
them. 

“Twas allus Miss Rebecca’s way,” 
she remarked philosophically. “Come 
toa question of money and she’s bound 
to suspect somebody. If it hadn’t bin 
me ’twould have bin you, my dear, 
which might have bin a more ork’ard 
thing. "Tis best as it is, you may 
depend. Let alone that she’s in that 
state as she didn’t ought to be ’eld 
accountable for her words.” 

For this charitable view of Miss 
Ramsden’s case there was certainly 
some justification. Delighted as the 
old woman appeared to be by the 
success of her stratagem, her nerves 
had had a severe shake, and for some 
days after the attempted burglary she 
was in a pitiable condition, alternating 
between feverish excitement and abject 
terror. It was impossible to leave 
her alone, and as she slept very little, 
her niece did not get much sleep either. 
That she really had a considerable 
sum secreted somewhere about the 
premises seemed probable, since she 
was never weary of protesting to 
Chris that such was not the case. 

“JT am obliged to mislead that 
prying Martha,” she would say ; “ but 
I won’t attempt to mislead you, my 
dear. I haven’t a penny more in the 
house than is wanted to pay the weekly 
bills—and very little elsewhere. How 
could I, with my miserable income, 
and with all the extra expense that I 
have been put to since you came to 
live with me?” 

At other times however she would 


tell a different tale and lament that 
she had pinched herself throughout 
her long life to no purpose. “ What 
has been the use of it?” she would 
moan. “I’m a rich woman; but I’m 
bedridden and dying, and I suppose 
you'll be glad when I’m gone and you 
can spend my savings.” 

Chris was not able to feel any great 
compassion for the old woman, who, to 
be sure, did not deserve very much. 
At any rate, that hint as to the ulti- 
mate destination of Miss Ramsden’s 
savings did not propitiate her, asit may 
have been intended to do. She was 
patient with her aunt and unwearied 
in her attendance upon her; but she. 
had not forgotten the assassination of 
Peter, nor could any inheritance, 
large or small, atone in her eyes for 
that cruel wrong. Besides, she had 
other things to think about. She was 
very uneasy about Val and could 
hardly even rejoice at being released 
from her engagement to him, seeing 
in what way that release had been 
obtained. The very enormity of his 
offence showed to what dire straits he 
must have been reduced before he 
could have thought of committing it. 
She was afraid that he must be abso- 
lutely destitute, and still more afraid 
that he might have done what he had 
declared, with a sneer, that he had not 
the courage to do and put an end to 
himself. Every day she scrutinised 
the newspapers apprehensively, but 
found no mention of him therein, 
either in the character of a suicide or 
in that of a defaulter. 

At length, however, she received a 
letter from him which put an end to 
her anxiety. It was dated “ Cadiz,” 
and in his opening sentence the writer 
softened her heart by saying that he 
would not have ventured to address 
her again, had he not thought that 
she might be pitying him more than 
he deserved. Then he explained that 
he had a well-to-do relative, a Liver- 
pool wine-merchant, to whom he had 
applied in his extremity, and who had 
very unexpectedly offered him a place 
in his house of business at Cadiz, 
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shipping him off to his destination 
forthwith. 

“T suppose,” Val wrote, “he thought 
that was upon the whole the cheapest 
way of getting quit of me; and it’s 
certain that I can’t show my face in 
England again, with all my bills un- 
paid, not to speak of what I owe to 
the bookmakers.” 

The letter was not an altogether 
satisfactory one to Chris, except in so 
far as it proved her correspondent to 
be no longer in want or despair. He 
said he was in despair when he re- 
flected upon the sin and folly of which 
he had been guilty ; but long before 
she had read as far as his signature 
Chris perceived that he did not quite 
despair of being forgiven. “Of course,” 
he wrote, “ I don’t expect any answer 
to this, and of course, if by any extra- 
ordinary chance we should ever meet 
again, your cutting me dead wouldn’t 
at all surprise me. Still, however 
insane one may have been, one isn’t 
an absolute monster. One has one’s 
feelings—some of them feelings which 
nothing except death can change—and 
that is why I can’t truthfully sub- 
scribe myself in any other way than 
as 

“Ever your loving 
“Vat RicHarpson.” 


Chris would have preferred his sub- 
scribing himself in any other way, 
even at a slight sacrifice of truth, and 
it was with sincere relief that she read 
of his inability to show his face in his 
native land. 

Miss Ramsden, fortunately, made 
no inquiries about him. Miss Rams- 
den had ceased to make inquiries 
about anybody or anything, except 
when, from time to time, a sudden 
panic seized her and she took it into 
her head that Martha was planning 
some fresh coup de main. Slowly but 
surely she was sinking into her grave ; 
every day she grew a little weaker ; 
and although the change was scarcely 
perceptible to those about her, the 
doctor, on his return from his holiday, 
pursed up his lips and shook his head. 
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He prescribed a nourishing diet, which 
was unlucky, because that entailed a 
slight increase of expenditure which 
his patient was most unwilling to 
sanction. Only after prolonged argu- 
ment and persuasion could she be got 
to sign cheques for small amounts. 
“You buy more fresh eggs in a week 
than I used to buy in a year,” she 
would complain fretfully ; “and why 
do you make my beef-tea so strong? 
We might all live for three or four 
days upon the meat that you put 
into it.” 

“Well, you can’t live for a day 
without it now,” Martha would rejoin 
bluntly, “so it’s got to be made 
whether you like it or whether you 
don’t, Miss Rebecca.” 

“T know I am going to die soon; I 
have told you so from the first. And 
if Iam going to die, what is the good 
of wasting so much money?” the 
invalid would plead with an earnest- 
ness which was almost pathetic. 

But the toughest struggle of all 
took place when the weather grew so 
cold thet it was necessary to have a 
fire in Miss Ramsden’s bedroom. 
Nothing, she declared, should induce 
her to consent to such an innovation. 
She could not afford it ; she had never 
been accustomed to it; she was sure 
that it would make her ill. Added to 
which the chimney had not been 
swept for years, and the chances were 
that they would set fire to it and burn 
the house down. When Martha, dis- 
regarding these objections, left the 
room and presently returned bearing 
a coal-scuttle and a bundle of sticks, 
the old woman became agitated to the 
verge of hysterics. 

“Not you, then!” she shrieked. 
“T won't have it done by you, Martha ! 
if I am to have a fire against my will 
-—and of course I am helpless—Chris- 
tina, and nobody else, shall light it. 
Put down your sticks and go away, 
Martha; we don’t want youany more.” 

That this was no mere caprice was 
proved after Martha, to humour her 
mistress, had deposited her burden and 
retired; for then Miss Ramsden 
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beckoned Chris mysteriously to the 
bedside and whispered, “Put your 
hand as far up the chimney as you can 
reach, my dear, until you feel a ledge 
on the left-hand side. You will find 
something there that I want you to 
bring me.” 

Chris did as she was told, making 
herself very sooty in the process, and 
presently withdrew from the spot 
indicated a small oblong box of no 
great weight. 

“ Papers—only papers,’ Miss Rams- 
den explained hastily. “ Not valuable 
in themselves ; but I do not wish them 
to be destroyed. Give me the box 
quick, before that woman comes 
back!” 

“Hadn’t I better wipe it first, 
Aunt Rebecca?” said Chris. “It 
looks as if it had been up the chimney 
for a century.” 

‘“Wipe it with paper, then ; don’t 
waste a clean towel upon it. What 
signifies a little soot? There, that 
will do. Give it me—give it me at 
once!” And, having clutched her 
property, Miss Ramsden thrust it 
down beneath the bed-clothes. “I 
don’t think it would have struck any- 
body to search in that place,” she mut- 
tered with a feeble chuckle. ‘ Now 
you can light the fire if you choose ; 
it is cold for the time of year.” 

Not for many days longer was Miss 

tamsden vexed by the sight of blaz- 
ing coals or the taste of unnecessarily 
potent beef-tea. As her strength 
ebbed her mind began to wander, and 
it was only at intervals that she spoke 
intelligibly or took any notice of what 
was going on around her. One after- 
noon the doctor announced that she 
had scarcely any pulse and that the 
end was near. 

“There isn’t much to be done,” 
he said to Chris. “Stimulant, of 
course, if you can get her to swallow 
it—” 

The dying woman suddenly opened 
her eyes and _ interrupted him. 
‘* Gin,” she said, “will do. It’s the 
cheapest.” 

Those were her last words. Before 


morning she was dead, and the 
wealth which she had spent her life 


in painfully amassing was hers no 


more. 

Man, according to the Psalmist, 
heapeth up riches and cannot tell who 
shall gather them ; but the law of the 
land, as Mr. Compton, who hastened 
to Balaclava Terrace as soon as he 
heard of the melancholy event, re- 
marked, is kind enough (in considera- 
tion of the payment of certain duties) 
to allow him some voice in the matter ; 
and what Mr. Compton was very 
anxious to find out was whether Miss 
Ramsden had availed herself of that 
privilege. The deceased lady having 


had neither kith nor kin, with the © 


exception of her niece, it seemed to 
devolve as much upon him as upon 
anybody else to make the requisite 
search ; and he was rewarded by the 
discovery of a will of quite recent 
date, and singularly few provisions. 
In this instrument he found himself 
nominated as co-executor with the 


late Miss Ramsden’s banker; and it . 


was his pleasing duty to announce to 
his cousin that she was the sole in- 
heritress of her aunt’s estate, subject 
only to the deduction of an annuity 
of fifty pounds, payable to “my old 
servant, Martha Stubbs.” 

On the day of the funeral Chris 
was made acquainted with the fact 
that she was a considerable heiress ; 
but it was not until some weeks later 
that anything like a correct estimate 
of the value of her possessions could 
be arrived at. The late Miss Rams- 
den’s bankers held her securities ; but 
the amount of specie which she had 
kept in her own hands was only ascer- 
tained after every nook and cranny in 
her house had been thoroughly over- 
hauled. The box which Chris had 
withdrawn from its place of conceal- 
ment up the chimney was stuffed full 
of bank-notes; more of these were 
discovered in cupboards of which the 
keys were not at first forthcoming ; 
the hearthstone of an unfurnished 
bedroom, which showed signs of 
having been disturbed, was lifted, 
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and disclosed a heap of between three 
and four hundred sovereigns. By the 
time that every possible investigation 
had- been made Mr. Compton esti- 
mated that the entire estate, invested 
and uninvested, reached the respect- 
able figure of ninety thousand pounds. 

“ And am I to have the spending 
of all that?” Chris inquired, when 
she was told what the probable in- 
come arising out of this sum would 
be. 

“ Well, yes,” answered her guardian; 
“the annual income will be payable 
to you until you come of age, when 
the capital, together with what you 
have inherited from your father, 

‘will be at your absolute disposition. 
It is perhaps rather a pity; but so 
it is.” 

“T shall never be able to spend it,” 
said Chris. 

“Possibly not; but others will no 
doubt be willing to spend it for you. 
Now, as to Mr. Richardson—” 

** All is over between him and me,” 
_ interrupted Chris quickly. “I have 
broken off the engagement, and he 
has left England. It is quite agreed 
that we are to be strangers hence- 
forth.” 

Mr. Compton said he was very glad 
indeed to hear that, but seemed a 
trifle incredulous. “It is not impro- 
bable,” he remarked, ‘‘ that when Mr. 
Richardson hears how greatly your 
means have been increased, you may 
be put to some further inconvenience 
by his—er—importunities. In such 
an event your best plan would be to 
refer him to me. His power to injure 
you is less, distinctly less, now than it 
was a month or two ago.” 

“T don’t think he wants to injure 
me at all,” said Chris; “and even 
if he did, I don’t see how he could.” 

“Oh, he cou/d—after a fashion, I 
pointed that out to you in Paris, as 
you may recollect. Still his power is 


not so great as it was ; for his conduct 
since that time has been such as to 
warrant our breaking off the engage- 
ment. 


Of course you do not forget 
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that there are two other men who 
are in possession of your secret,” 

“There need be no secret about the 
matter,” Chris returned; “I don’t 
think I should care very much if all 
the world knew that I had run away 
from Aunt Rebecca. It may have 
been a foolish thing to do; but I 
can’t see that it was disgraceful.” 

“Surely you can see, Christina, 
that that is not the point. The point 
is that both these men believe that 
you ran away to meet Mr. Richard- 
son; and if you were to deny that 
until you were black in the face, it 
is in the last degree improbable that 
they would be so simple as to accept 
your denial.” 

Chris looked distressed and re- 
mained silent for a few moments. 
“T should not like Mr. Severne to 
think so badly of me,” she said at 
last. “ Why should he not accept my 
word? He is a gentleman. As far 
as that goes, Mr. Ellacombe is a 
gentleman too—by birth.” 

The lawyer made a grimace. ‘“ My 
dear Christina,” said he, “the fact 
that a man is a gentleman does not 
compel him to give credence to ab- 
surdities. These two gentlemen saw 
you in Paris in the company of a— 
well, let us say an individual, to 
whom you appear to have told them 
that you were engaged, adding, very 
gratuitously, that you had run away 
from England. If you now inform 
them that your engagement is at an 
end, that you only met Mr. Richard- 
son by chance, and that you fled from 
your aunt’s house because she had 
poisoned your dog, they may, out of 
politeness, pretend to believe your 
story ; but of course they won’t really 
believe it. Were I in their place J 
certainly should not.” 

* Well,” said Chris in despair, “it 
can’t be helped. Very likely I shall 
never meet either of them again. I 
want, if I may, to go as soon as pos- 
sible to the Lavergnes. They have 
written to me since Aunt Rebecca 
died, begging me to pay them a visit, 
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and they know all about my having 
run away. Would there be any ob- 
jection to my spending the winter at 
Cannes?” 

The lawyer stroked his: chin and 
said, No; he did not think that there 
would be any objection. The question 
of what was to be done with this 
young heiress had been rather a puzzle 
to him. His wife had been anxious 
that she should take up her abode 
under their roof, paying a reasonable 
sum in acknowledgment of the shelter 
afforded to her; but he had _ sense 
enough to see that that arrangement 
would never work. Mrs. Compton 
was a lady of peremptory habits and 
uncertain temper; Chris was, to say 
the least of it, fond of her own way 
and inclined to take it.. Besides, the 
girl was really too rich to be kept 
under proper control. Provisionally, 
at all events, it would be as well 
to let her do as she wished. Possibly 
she might find a husband before 
long and so relieve him of future 
responsibility. 

It was, perhaps, this latter reflec- 
tion which prompted him to remark 
wistfully, “I wish you would marry 
that young Severne, Christina. He 
is, as you say, a gentleman, and con- 
sidering what your present circum- 
stances are, his family would hardly 
oppose the match, I should think. In 
that way, too, you would at least 
secure his silence about your ill-advised 
freak.” 

“T have quite made up my mind 
not to marry anybody,” replied Chris 
composedly. ‘Of course it would be 





Chris. 


a high honour for mg to be accepted 
by Mr. Severne; but,I don’t think 
I should care to buy the consent of 
his family. I want to get away to 
my dear old Lavergnes and forget 
England and how miserable I have 
been here.” 

“ Well, well!” answered Mr. Comp- 
ton; “so be it. For the coming 
winter there will be no harm in your 
being out of England ; but you can- 
not very well expatriate yourself per- 
manently, and [ am sorry that you 
should wish to do so. I can con- 
scientiously say that we have done 
what was in our power to reconcile 
you to your own country.” 

“Yes, I believe you have,” Chris 
acknowledged, half laughing. ‘“ You 
did what you could, and so did Lady 
Barnstaple, and Martha, and perhaps 
even poor old Aunt Rebecca; but 
somehow you haven’t succeeded, any 


of you. I can’t feel grateful to Aunt 
Rebecca for leaving me all this 


money; I can’t feel that anybody 
here really cares a bit about me. 
The Lavergnes do care for me ; it is 
all the same to them whether I am 
rich or poor; they haven’t so much 
as thought of asking whether I had in- 
herited anything from my aunt or not.” 

So it was agreed that Chris should 
accept the invitation of these disin- 
terested friends, and within a week 
of the day on which the above 
colloquy took place she started on 
her southward journey, followed by 
the benedictions of Martha, to whom 
she had presented a substantial token 
of her regard. 


(To be continued.) 
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